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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Business and Government: 
Cooperation Vital 


By Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce, and R. R. Deupree, Chairman, 
Business Advisory Council 


Secretary Jones Addresses the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council: 


We are starting our second full year 
together. It will be a tough one. We do 
not have to weigh various causes to de- 
termine which cause must take first place 
in our activities. The Japs at Pear] Har- 
por, intoxicated with Hitler’s brand of 
intuition, wrote out, in blood and destruc- 
tion, the specifications of our first job 
for 1942. 

Our major concern for 1942, and for no 
one knows how many years thereafter, is 
War. They started it. We must finish it 
and finish them at the same time. A year 
ago we still had some hopes of guns and 
butter. Now we know that only guns 
matter—that only by producing enough 
guns now do we have any chance of hav- 
ing butter in the future. 

As I look at the problems ahead of us, I 
am glad that I inherited the aid of this 
organization. It is a goodly heritage. My 
old friend Daniel Roper planned wisely 
and chose well when he established it. 
The policy of rotation has kept the coun- 
cil fresh and vigorous and has widened its 
sphere of influence. Many of our mem- 
bers, Don Nelson, Bill Batt, and almost a 
score More, are violating even executives’ 
union hours by putting in 16-hour days, 
1-day weeks, and 52-week years in their 
country’s service. They are giving 5 years 
of normal life for every year they serve 
in Washington. They do so gladly. 
Many others are serving part time, now, 
both here and in their own communities. 


Earth’s “Last Best Hope’ at 
Sta ke 


Perhaps more of you will be called to 
direct service. All of you, I am sure, will 
be devoting much of your time to such 
war work as May be assigned to you or 
to your organizations. Today, I am ask- 
ing you, as a secondary activity, to give 
part of your time, which is not engaged in 
direct war work, to another important 
job. Important, I believe, because upon 
the shoulders of this generation has 
fallen the burden of deciding whether, as 
Abraham Lincoln said in 1862, “we shall 
nobly win, or meanly lose, the last best 
hope on earth.” 





‘This is a record of the remarks of Sec- 
retary Jones and Mr. D&upree upon the occa- 
sion of the first 1942 session of the Business 
Advisory Council at Washington—Mr, Deu- 


Pree being the newly elected chairman of the 
Council, 


Your Department of Commerce today 
is a well-balanced cross-section of realis- 
tic economic thinkers, proved doers, and 
experienced Government career men. 
They, like yourselves, have decided that 
there is more to the American way of 
life than has yet been uncovered, that 
there is adequate compensation in doing 
their utmost to make the American econ- 
omy work better than it has ever worked 
before, even though its achievements 
have been the highest in the history of 
the world. 


Rigorous Fact Finding Is a 
Basic Task 


It is a group wherein the imaginative 
flights of the economist are checked by 
the candid “So what?” of the man who 
has met a pay roll; a group wherein the 
“Tt has never worked” of the experienced 
businessman is questioned by the “It 
ought to be this way” of the theorist— 
and wherein the judgments of both are 
constantly being weighed by the facts 
which the Bureau of the Census and the 
National Bureau of Standards are able to 
provide. 

But essentially it is a group which looks 
at every facet of American business life 
and asks, “Does it have to be done this 
way? Isn’t there a better way? What 
are the facts?” Unfortunately for the 
Nation, we have a skeleton organization 
when compared with the task which it 
should assume. That task is not one of 
being a special pleader, an organized offi- 
cial pressure group for any sector, seg- 
ment, class, or group of American life. 
Far from it. 

The word “commerce” covers every ac- 
tion and every commodity for which men 
are paid, or for which they pay. Farmers, 
workingmen, executives, lawyers, teach- 
ers, owners of businesses, employees of 
governments, everyone * * * obtain 
their income directly or indirectly from 
commerce. Therefore, the Department 
of Commerce should, by virtue of its 
statutory functions, concern itself with 
as many of the enumerable angles of 
daily life as can be discovered. That it 
has not been able to explore more than 
very limited fields is due chiefly to two 
factors: 


Value of Department’s Surveys 
and Analyses 


First, and most important: The ma- 
jority of the business and industrial 
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to Victory 


leaders of the Nation who should have 
been most concerned with the commer- 
cial health of the country have been too 
busy competing with each other. They 
have paid little attention to the great 
value of a detailed over-all survey and 
analysis of commercial America, made 
by competent workmen free from the 
limitations and inhibitions of the year- 
end “profit and loss statement,” “the 
yearly balance sheet,” and current stock- 
market quotations. 


In fact, so completely has the business 
community of America overlooked this 
organization which was created to serve 
it, that the year just closed has witnessed 
the making of many suggestions to set up 
new structures to interpret business to 
Government. 


Such an organization is here. It com- 
prises three divisions of the Department 
of Commerce: The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of 
the Census, and the National Bureau of 
Standards. These divisions and the De- 
partment are prevented by laws, by regu- 
lations, and by inadequate appropria- 
tions from even adequately informing 
America of the services which they have 
to offer * * * or of the services which 
they could provide if supported in pro- 
portion to the importance of their stat- 
utory responsibilities and the importance 
of the business structure. Coordinated 
as they will be when present plans are 
completed, expanded as they should be, 
these organizations can be the center of 
a commercial service essential to pre- 
serving the maximum amount of individ- 
ual economic initiative while developing 
the maximum of universal economic sat- 
isfaction. 


Potent Cooperation Promotes 
Common Good 


The Business Advisory Council can be 
of great value to the Nation if it will ac- 
tively, in 1942, organize effective partici- 
pation by business and industry in a cam- 
paign to explore and develop the use of 
the Department of Commerce as an in- 
strument for the common good. This is 
a service which I ask you to consider as a 
major activity in 1942. 

No matter how much you may interest 
yourselves in the possible activities of the 
Department which might prove beneficial 
to all the people, the Department cannot 
do much unless it is provided with suffi- 
cient funds. Another service which I be- 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Taxation of Exports | 


Exemptions and Exceptions 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Department of Commerce 


The Constitution of the United States 
declare that “No Tax or Duty shall be laid 
on Articles exported from any State.’’’ 
The language is simple and unadorned, 
yet even the meaning of the word “ex- 
port” has had to be determined judicially. 
Although taxes on exports are prohibited 
according to the Constitution, there are, 
nevertheless, certain fields of taxation so 
closely related to exports that taxes im- 
posed on these sources indirectly lay a 
burden on the process of exportation. 

Because of these circumstances, each 
new attempt—State or Federal—to reach 
such revenue-producing sources leaves in 
its wake a series of judicial decisions 
which again test the protection of the 
Federal Constitution. Taxation in the 
year 1942 will be of great interest to man- 
ufacturing exporters and other export 
agencies; it is worth the time to review 
the past in order to gage the future. 


Purpose of the Prohibition 


The prohibition is, in reality, upon Con- 
gress for the purpose of restraining it 
from fostering or oppressing one port or 
the commerce of one State, leading to 
resulting inequalities and the absence of 
uniformity of revenues derived from 
foreign commerce. It does not apply to 
the case of a tax levied by a State upon 
property brought into the State from 
other States for sale.” “The requirement 
of the Constitution is that exports should 
be free from any governmental burden. 
The language is ‘no tax or duty.’ 
Whether such provision is or is not wise is 
a question of policy with which the courts 
have nothing todo. We know historically 
that it was one of the compromises which 
entered into and made possible the adop- 
tion of the Constitution.” * 

It is manifest that no tax can be levied 
by Congress on exports, and the constitu- 
tional provision should be liberally con- 
strued to give effect to its meaning; thus, 
it has been construed to mean that the 
process of exportation shall not be ob- 
structed by any burden of taxation.* 

However, what constitutes “export” 
and when the “export” commences have 
been the deciding factors in numerous 
export tax cases in which the taxpayer 
has sued the government for a refund. 


1 Article 1, sec. 9, cl. 5, U. S. Const. 

2State v. Charleston (1857), 10 Rich. L. 
(S. C.) 245; Williams v. Fears (Ga. 1900), 179 
U. S. 270. 

3 Fairbank v. 
U. S. 283, 290. 

* United States v. Hvoslet (1915), 237 U. S. 
1; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. v. Collector of 
Internal Revenue (N. C. 1935), 14 F. Supp. 
463. 


United States (1901), 181 
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Meaning of “Export” 


Goods cease to be governed exclusively 
by local law and begin to be governed by 
the national law of commercial regula- 
tion the moment in which they ‘“com- 
mence their final movement for trans- 
portation from the State of their origin 
to that of their destination.”*® The word 
“export,” however, should be applied only 
to goods exported to a foreign country,” 
and whatever primary meaning may be 
indicated by its derivation, the word “ex- 
port’”’ as uSed in the Constitution and 
laws of the United States generally means 
the transportation of goods from this 
country to a foreign country.’ 

To illustrate, a cotton exporter paid 
under protest transportation taxes im- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1918 on 
various shipments of cotton from interior 
points to a seaport, where it was regraded 
and recompressed before loading on ves- 
sels. The exporter then sued the United 
States to recover the taxes so paid. 

The Court held that where it is clear 
from the moment of purchase and before 
transportation began that all of the cot- 
ton was intended in good faith to be 
exported, and was in fact exported, and 
there was no probability of its being 
diverted to sales within the United States, 
its temporary stoppage at a Seaport did 
not interrupt the continuity of its move- 
ment. When the rail transportation first 
started from the interior points, the ex- 
port movement began. The export char- 
acter of the transportation to the seaport 
having been established, it follows that 
the tax asseSsed was illegal as imposing 
a burden on articles exported from a 
State.* 


Goods Imported Into 
Puerto Rico 


The case of Dooley v. United States * 
was an action begun in the Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
sitting as a Court of Claims by the firm 
of Dooley, Smith & Company to recover 
duties exacted of them and paid under 


° Coe v. Errol (1886), 116 U.S. 517, 525. 

® Woodruff v. Parham (1868), 8 Wall. (75 
U. S.) 123; Dooley v. United States (1901), 
183 U.S. 151, 154 

1 West India Oil Co. v. Sancho (Puerto Rico 
1939), 108 F. 2d 144, 147. 

8 United States v. Gosho Co., Inc. (C.C.A 
5th 1928), 23 F. 2d 675. 

® Dooley v. United States (1901), 183 U. S 
151; see also, De Lima v. Bidwell (1901), 182 
U.S. 1, Justices McKenna, Shires, and White 
dissenting 
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protest to the collector of the port of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, upon merchap. 
dise imported into that port from the 
port of New York. 

The importation was made after May 
1, 1900, and subsequent to the Foracker 
Act, which required that all merchap. 
dise coming into Puerto Rico from the 
United States be “entered at the severg 
ports of entry upon payment of 15 per 
centum of the duties levied * * + 
upon like articles of merchandise jm. 
ported from foreign countries.” 

The court held that Puerto Rico after 
cession to the United States, even though 
it was not “incorporated” into the United 
States, was not foreign territory, and 
therefore the tax was one upon goods 
imported into Puerto Rico rather than 
one upon goods exported from New York 
State. 

In reality, this decision judicially de. 
termines what is not a “foreign” country 
under certain circumstances and when 
goods are not “exported” within the con- 
stitutional meaning. It is worthy of note, 
moreover, that Mr. Chief Justice Puller 
and Associate Justices Harlan, Brewer, 
and Peckham dissented, thus resulting in 
a split decision with the minimum ma- 
jority possible. 

One thing is entirely clear. The taxin 
question was imposed upon goods im- 
ported into Puerto Rico and the duties 
were payable as upon imported merchan- 
dise. In declaring that no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State, the Constitution is limited to 
articles “exported” to a “foreign” country 
and has no application to Puerto Rico, 
which is not a “foreign” country within 
the meaning of the constitutional clause. 
Consequently, goods carried from New 
York to Puerto Rico cannot be considered | 
as “exported.” With the ratification of | 
the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain, April 11, 1899, the is- 
land of Puerto Rico ceased to be a “for- 
eign country”, having been ceded to the 
United States. 

The meaning of “export,” what is not 
a “foreign” country, and when goods are 
not “exported” within the constitutional 
meaning have already been illustrated. 
It is equally essential, nonetheless, to de- 
termine when the export process begins 
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Commencement of the Export | 

Process 

A Venezuelan firm ordered‘a New York 
commission house to buy for its account 
certain baseballs and baseball bats. The 


commission house made the purchase and | 
instructed the manufacturer to delive | 
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the goods to the steamship company at 
New york City. Taxes were levied upon 
the merchandise in the form of a typical 
war excise tax of 3 per centum upon ath- 
jetic articles sold by the “manufacturer, 
oducer, or importer.” As a result, suit 
was filed against the Collector of Internal 
Revenue to recover the amount of the 
taxes collected by duress under color of 
the War Revenue Act of October 3, 1917, 
on the ground that the tax was laid on 
atticles exported from a State (New 
york) in violation of the Constitution. 

In order to decide a question of this na- 
ture, a point must be fixed regarding a 
transaction at which, in view of the pur- 

of the Constitution, the export can 
be said to begin. In this case, for in- 
stance, while the goods were in process of 
manufacture they were nonetheless sub- 
ject to taxation even if they were in- 
tended for export and made with specific 
reference to foreign wants. On the other 
hand, no one would doubt that they were 
exempt after they had been loaded upon 
the vessel for Venezuela and the bill of 
lading issued. 

The Court held, however, that the 
goods were started in exportation when 
delivered to the carrier, notwithstanding 
the fact that the bill of lading was not 
issued until later, and notwithstanding 
the possibility that the commission mer- 
chant, holding the title to the goods, 
might change his mind and divert them 
from their foreign destination. Under 
the Constitution they cannot be taxed by 
the United States, even though the law 
under which the tax is imposed is a gen- 
eral one not aimed specially at exports.” 


General Tax on Property 


Closely related to the question of when 
the export process commences is the ques- 
tion of whether or not a general tax on 
property which may later enter exporta- 
tion is a tax on the export process and 
therefore within the constitutional pro- 
hibition. Certainly there is a clear dis- 
tinction between a tax levied on property 
in the mass or on the manufacture of 
goods and a burden which is placed on a 
step in export procedure. 

The manufacture of goods, although 
for domestic and foreign consumption, is 
not a step in exportation within the 
meaning of the constitutional provision 
against levying a tax on exports. This 
provision does not mean that articles ex- 
ported are relieved from the prior ordi- 
nary burdens of taxation which rest upon 
all property similarly situated. The ex- 
emption attaches to the export and not 
to the article before its exportation. 

For example, a tax on the manufacture 
of cigarettes is an “excise tax” and the 
power of Congress to lay excise taxes on 
the manufacture of cigarettes is unques- 
tioned. It follows that a tax on the gen- 
eral Mass of property or on its produc- 
tion is not a tax on exportation." 





*A. G. Spalding & Brothers v. Collector of 
Internal Revenue (1923), 262 U.S. 66, 69. 

“Turpin v. Burgess (1886), 117 U. S. 504, 
507; Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Ince., v. 
United States, 77 F. 2d 65 (C. C. A. 3rd 1935); 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. v. Robertson (N. 


C. 1987), 22 F. Supp. 187, affirmed 94 F. 2d 
167 (1938) . 
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Goods “Intended” for Export 


Several decisions have involved the 
question as to when goods were “in-\ 
tended” for export. In 1889 the United 
States sued a tobacco manufacturer of 
Richmond for the penalty under a to- 
bacco export bond. It was said by the 
Court that the tobacco, which was the 
subject matter of the bond, having been 
“intended for exportation,” and “actually 
exported,” no tax could be laid upon it 
by the United States.” 

These statements are subject to two 
interpretations: either that the tax was 
not applicable from the time the tobac- 
co was “intended for exportation”—for 
example, from the time it was first 
planted—or from the time the tobacco 
commenced to move into the export 
process. Unfortunately this decision 
does not dwell on these points, since the 
case rests upon other features of taxa- 
tion. 

In the later case of Cornell v. Coyne 
the manufacturers contended that inas- 
much as their product was manufactured 
for export, and was in fact exported, a 
tax of 1 cent per pound assessed upon 
the manufacture in general of such a 
product was prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion. The subjection of a product manu- 
factured for the purpose of export to the 
same tax as all other similar products, 
however, is not casting a tax or duty on 
articles exported but is merely a tax or 
duty on the manufacturing of articles in 
order to prepare them for export. Con- 
sequently, what was asked in this case 
was the return of a manufacturing tax. 

If the manufacturer’s contention were 
sustained as to a manufacturing tax, it 
would follow that the Government was 
bound to refund all prior taxes imposed 
on articles before they were exported. 
The exemption contemplated by the 
Constitution attaches to the export and 
not to the article before its exportation.” 

Note, however, that Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller and Associate Justice Harlan dis- 
sented. Mr. Justice Brown did not hear 
the argument and took no part in the 
decision of this case, thus reducing it to 
a majority decision by six justices only. 
Nevertheless, more recent decisions fur- 
ther sustain the theory that the com- 
modity does not acquire the character of 
export until it is loaded or delivered to 
the carrier to begin its journey out of 
the jurisdiction of its origin,“ and a tax 
on its production is not a tax on ex- 
portation.” 


Charter Parties 


Shipping documents in the form of 
charter party contracts, bills of lading, 
and marine insurance policies come 
within those fields of taxation which the 
Federal Government has sought to 
reach for revenue purposes irrespective 
of the constitutional prohibition. In 


1% United States v. Allen (Va. 1889), 39 F. 
100. 

8 Cornell v. Coyne (Ill. 1904), 192 U. S. 418. 

“COC. V. Floyd Fruit Co. v. Florida Citrus 
Commission (1937), 175 So. 248, 128 Fla. 565. 

®R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. v. Robertson 
(N. C. 1937), 22 F. Supp. 187, affirmed 94 F. 2d 
167 (1938). 
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1915 the Supreme Court of the United 
States was called upon to review a judg- 
ment of the District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York awarding a re- 
covery against the United States for an 
amount paid as stamp taxes On certain 
charter parties under the War Revenue 
Act of June 13, 1898.% These charter 
parties were exclusively for the carriage 
of cargo from ports in the United States 
to foreign ports. Former Chief Justice 
Hughes, then Associate justice, delivered 
the opinion of the court: 

* * * we are of the opinion that the tax 
on these charter parties cannot be sustained 
* * *, Whether the contract of carriage 
covers a Small lot, or a partial cargo, or an 
entire cargo—whether the goods occupy a 
part of the cargo space or the whole cargo 
space—can make no constitutional differ- 
ence. The charters were for the exportation; 
they related to it exclusively; they serve no 
other purpose. A tax on these charter par- 
ties was in substance a tax on the exporta- 


tion; and a tax on the exportation is a tax 
on the exports.* 


Bills of Lading 


On March 7, 1900, an employee of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. was con- 
victed and fined $25 in the United States 
District Court for the District of Minne- 
sota on the charge of issuing as agent of 
the railway company an export bill of 
lading upon certain wheat exported from 
Minnesota to Liverpool, England, without 
placing on the bill an internal revenue 
stamp, as required by the act of June 13, 
1898 (30 Stat. 448). His defense at the 
trial was that the act, so far as it imposes 
a stamp tax on foreign bills of lading, 
was in conflict with article 1, section 9, of 
the Constitution. This theory was not 
sustained by the trial court, as indicated 
by the conviction and fine. 

The Supreme Court reversed the deci- 
sion, however, and granted a new trial on 
the theory that a tax or duty on a bill of 
lading, although differing from a duty on 
the article shipped, was in substance the 
same thing, since a bill of lading or some 
written instrument of the same nature is 
always necessarily associated with every 
shipment of articles of commerce from 
the ports of one country to those of an- 
other. Without enlarging further on 
these matters, the court was of the opin- 
ion that a stamp tax on a foreign bill of 
lading was in substance and effect equiv- 
alent to a tax on the articles included in 
the bill itself. Consequently, it was a tax 
or duty on exports and in conflict with 
the constitutional prohibition.” The bill 
of lading was thus relieved of stamp taxes 
over 40 years ago. 


Marine Insurance Policies 


Possibly the outstanding case in which 
the tax status of export marine insurance 
policies was determined is Thames and 
Mersey Insurance Company, Limited v. 
United States, decided in 1915. This was 
a case directly involving the interpreta- 


% Act of June 13, 1898, c. 448, 30 Stat. 448, 
460. 

1 United States v. Hvoslet (N. Y. 1915), 237 
U.S. 1, 16, 17, affirming 217 F. 680 (1913). 

% Fairbank v. United States (Minn. 1901), 
181 U. S. 283, 290. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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American Fibers—Another Materia] 


By Susan Lypia Butt, 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 


Western Hemisphere cultivation of 
fibers for sacking and rope has become 
increasingly important since the out- 
break of war with Japan and the conse- 
quent loss of usual sources for fibers in 
the Far East. 


Agriculturists in the other American 
Republics are seeking new materials to 
replace Indian jute for cotton baling, 
and for the manufacture of gunny sacks. 
They are also studying substitutes for 
abaca from the Philippines and sisal 
from the Netherlands Indies. 


For over a century fibers such as abaca, 
henequen, and sisal have been used in 
the fabrication of ropes for nautical uses, 
such as hawsers, davit ropes, lead lines, 
trawls, cargo slings, nets, rope bumpers, 
rope matting, and hammock lashing. 
Binder twine for binding crop bundles 
and twine for packing have been made 
from sisal and henequen. 


With war actually being carried on not 
far from the abaca fields in the Philip- 
pines, the chief source of that fiber is 
cut off. The large part of the U. S. sisal 
requirements normally supplied by the 
Netherlands Indies also is threatened di- 
rectly by Japanese aggression. 

Fortunately, a number of fibers which 
may be used as substitutes grow in both 
wild and cultivated form in the hemi- 
sphere. How advisable it may be to ex- 
tend their production will depend upon 
the degree of scarcity as war continues 
and upon the extent to which it appears 
likely that production could be developed 
to compete with Far Eastern sources 


after the war. Even at this early date 
it appears possible that the scientific 
study and cultivation of certain of the 
fibers in the hemisphere, and the pro- 
duction of suitable machinery for sepa- 
rating the fiber from the rest of the plant 
will enable American fibers to compete 
with Far Eastern materials. 

In general, fibers are classified as hard 
or soft. Classification is determined not 
by the plant but by the type of fiber it 
yields. Soft fibers, such as jute, hemp, 
and flax, are taken from the stalks, while 
hard fibers, such as abaca, sisal, and 
henequen, are taken from the leaves of 
the plant. Soft fibers are often left in 
water for a number of days to soften; this 
process is called “retting.” In both cases 
the fiber is separated from the other tis- 
sues of the plant, either by hand or by 
machinery. When done by machinery, 
the process is called “decorticating.” 

Although satisfactory machinery has 
been designed for decorticating most of 
the important vegetable fibers, increased 
production of South and Central Ameri- 
can fibers on an economic basis depends 
upon the development of more satisfac- 
tory machines. At present, most fibers 
are still found only in a wild state, and 
it is difficult for factories to obtain a 
steady flow of leaves for decortication 
and manufacture. The plants often 
grow in great profusion, but are fre- 
quently found in deep jungle growths far 
away from any but the most primitive 
means of transportation. In wild form, 
the leaves also vary greatly in size and 
have sharp thorns which increase the 
difficulties of designing machinery for 
decorticating. 

Although under normal conditions soft 
fibers would be used for bagging, it has 
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Important to Mid-western Farmers. 


been found that bags can be made of 
certain of the hard fibers found in Cep. 
tral and South America. For the pur. 
poses of this article, the fibers selecteg 
for discussion will be considered from the 
point of view of their utility in the man- 
ufacture of bags, twine, and rope, ang 
not according to their classification ag 
hard or soft fibers. 

There is little reason to anticipate an 
exportable surplus of fibers for bagging in 
the other American republics in the im. 
mediate future, so that discussion of the 
problem must be limited chiefly to the 
means of satisfying the domestic de. 
mand in these countries. In regard to 
materials for producing ropes, the posi. 
tion. is different, and our neighbor re. 
publics may be considered as sources for 
a part of United States reqirements, in 
substitution for nonhemisphere sources 
which are no longer available. 


Bagging Materials 


The other American republics need 
bags for use in connection with a large 
percentage of their agricultural crops, 
Some idea of the importance to those 
countries of Indian jute, the most widely 
used bagging material, may be gathered 
from the import and consumption sta- 
tistics. In 1940 Chile imported 6,000,000 
jute sacks and produced an additional 
3,000,000 from imported jute fiber, Ar- 
gentina uses an estimated 378,000,000 
sacks a year; in 1940, 142,000,000 new 
sacks were imported or made in Argen- 
tina, representing about 29,000,000 
pounds of jute. Brazil purchased about 
48,000,000 pounds of jute in the same 
year and Peru about 25,000,000 pounds, 
Cuba will require an estimated 24,000,000 
sacks during 1942. 

Indian jute is grown largely in the 
fertile delta lands of Bengal and has 
achieved its ascendancy as the chief 
fiber for bagging on account of its low 
prices, its adaptability for spinning, and 
its fineness. Its chief disadvantage is 
that it deteriorates rapidly when it be- 
comes damp and, in any case, soon be- 
comes brittle. Although jute can he 
grown in various parts of this hemi- 
sphere, it is highly doubtful whether it 
could be produced to compete with In- 
dian jute, which is grown under the 
combined advantages of the fertile al- 
luvial soil of Bengal and the existence 
of abundant, cheap, and efficient Indian 
labor. 

In view of the dependence of the other 
American republics on jute bagging for 
their crops and of the uncertainties of 
the shipping situation, there has been 4 
considerable amount of experimentation, 
both in growing jute itself and in cdl- 
lecting and growing native fibers. It is 
thought possible that jute could be grown 
in a number of countries, among them 
Cuba and Peru; it is at present being 
raised in small quantities in Argentina 
and Brazil. 
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Binding The 


The problem of finding a substitute 
for jute is two fold; not only must the 
fiber itself be suitable as a substitute but 
it is also highly desirable that it should 
pe capable of being spun and woven with 
existing machinery. Although jute was 
originally imported in the form of fin- 
ished bags, as industrialization progressed 
in the other American republics domestic 
production from imported materials soon 
began and later the actual spinning and 
weaving of imported jute fiber was under- 
taken domestically. 

The new jute textile industry was pro- 
tected in several of the republics by heavy 
tariffs and, as a result, imports of jute 
pags and jute cloth were reduced to a 
minimum. The existing machinery is 
designed for manufacture of jute and 
jute cloth primarily, and while small 
amounts of other fibers can be used in 
conjunction with jute, they cannot be 
used alone. 

Brazil—The problem of substitutes for 
jute has been given particular attention 
in Brazil. The main difficulty is that the 
so-called “semi-hard” native fibers can- 
not be produced economically, and the 
hard fibers cannot be spun and woven 
with existing machinery. There is also 
difficulty due to the lack of efficient ma- 
chinery for decorticating. In addition. 
the uneven quality of the uncultivated 
fibers produces inferior results. Several 
native fibers have, however, been found 
suitable for mixing with jute, and a re- 
cent law requires that all jute bagging 
contain at least 10% of native fiber. 

Among such fibers are guaxima, pa- 
poula de Sao Francisco, caroa, and in- 
fuscata. Guaxima is stronger than jute, 
but papoula de Sao Francisco is the 
native fiber most frequently used for 
mixing with jute. It is cultivated in 
small quantities and mechanically har- 
vested. Its suitability for use with jute 
is due to the fact that it is a soft fiber 
very much like jute and having the 
same strength and elasticity. It can be 
processed with the existing machinery for 
jute weaving. Infuscata is a hard fiber 
but it is somewhat like jute, and is 
adaptable to mechanical cultivation and 
decortication by machines similar to 
The plant produces 
fiber after a year with a very high yield 
per acre. Caroa is second in popularity 
after papoula de Sao Francisco for mix- 
ing with jute. It is, however, a hard 
fiber, which by itself is too heavy for 
bagging. 

As yet caroa is the only native fiber 
which is used in substantial quantities. 
The law requiring that 10 percent of 
native fibers must be mixed with jute 
will undoubtedly lead to greater produc- 
tion of native fibers. Up to the present, 
however, the various jute substitutes are 
regarded as strictly war time products. 

Ecuador —Ecuador has a native plant 
which produces a hard fiber called ca- 
buya. This fiber is used by the natives 
for making bags, ropes, belts, and soles 
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for rope sandals. With the exception of 
a few small factories which are devoted 
to production of articles from cabuya, 
the industry is carried on almost ex- 
clusively by the Indians. In the high- 
land regions cabuya bags are used for 
produce, while the coffee and cacao of 
the coastal areas are shipped in jute bags. 
Although there are no accurate estimates 
of production possibilities, it is thought 
that the industry may be very consider- 
ably increased if it becomes impossible to 
obtain sufficient quantities of jute. 


Colombia.—Two hard fibers in Colom- 
bia have become important as substitutes 
for jute and sisal. Considerable sums of 
money have been spent on the cultiva- 
tion of pita, although as yet no satisfac- 
tory machine for decortication has been 
invented. More important, however, is 
the hard fiber fique, which is now used 
almost exclusively for coffee bags. The 
use of this fiber is a comparatively re- 
cent development and some imports of 
jute are still necessary. But the govern- 
ment has become interested in fique pro- 
duction, and legislation to assist the in- 
dustry through financial and technical 
aid is under consideration. 

Uruguay.—In Uruguay the canamo is 
the only suitable native plant grown on 
a commercial scale. It is stronger than 
jute and produces material of higher 
quality when woven. It is, however, more 
expensive than jute, and is as yet pro- 
duced only on a small scale. 

Peru.—The government has been in- 
vestigating the possibilities of raising 
jute and hemp in Peru. Experiments 
with hemp seed have been successful, but 
there has been considerable difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient seed. In addition, 
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the preparation, spinning and weaving 
of hemp involve considerable expendi- 
ture for machinery, and investors are 
hesitant to purchase this equipment on 
account of the uncertainty as to whether 
the industry will be able to compete with 
other hemp producing areas after the 
war. 

Argentina.—Large-scale hemp cultiva- 
tion is being contemplated. Due to ris- 
ing world prices hemp can now be grown 
economically, but production is still in 
the experimental stage. After several 
years of acclimating Indian jute seeds, 
cultivation has been commenced on a 
small scale. All phases of production, 
with the exception of retting, are to be 
mechanized in order to bring the price 
closer to that of Indian jute. A native 
plant called rosella also is being culti- 
vated as a possible substitute for jute. 

The difficulty of obtaining jute has 
produced an acute crisis in Argentina on 
account of its large annual requirements 
of bags. Second-hand bags have risen 
sharply in price. The government re- 
cently commandeered all used sacks and 
took over the function of distributing and 
fixing prices of the available supply. 
Finally it also took possession of all jute 
entering the country. 

Furthermore, it recently authorized 
the expenditure of 10,000,000 pesos ($3,- 
000,000) for the construction of a factory 
to make cotton bags for flour, sugar, raw 
cotton, potatoes, and other crops. The 
new factory will fulfill the dual purpose 
of providing bags and absorbing the ex- 
cess cotton crop. The factory is to have 
an output of 30,000,000 bags annually 
and will use 50,000 bales of cotton (the 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Trade Policies of Foreign Countries 


During 1941 


Part [V—Continental Europe 


By Henry Cuatmers, Department of Commerce 


The trade policies and arrangements 
that have been operating inside Europe 
during 1941 are of significance for the 
United States mainly as an advance 
exemplification of the pattern of the 
international trading system and general 
economic structure which Germany 
would set up, if it were in permanent 
control of any large part of the European 
continent. 

Since most of the European countries 
are now either engaged in war or under 
control of the Axis, and moreover are 
rendered practically inaccessible to over- 
seas commerce by the British blockade, 
the specific changes in their trade control 
measures and relations during the past 
year are of little immediate commercial 
interest, except to the peoples in other 
parts of the continent that are still 
reachable. 

The present review will therefore be 
general in character. It will first sketch 
the recent developments in the progres- 
sive seclusion of the European Continent, 
the restrictions upon trade with Europe 
imposed from without, and the further 
steps taken toward the economic ab- 
sorption of certain areas by the Axis. 
This will be followed by an analysis of 
the current trade relations between Ger- 
many and the occupied countries, the 
nature of the principal commercial ar- 
rangements between the European coun- 
tries during the past year, German pres- 
sure upon the remaining neutrals 
through trade agreements, the trade ar- 
rangements between Italy and the other 
European countries, and, finally, of the 
increasing centralization of European 
trade settlements in Berlin. 

In many respects, the present condi- 
tions of trading on the Continent are of 
an emergency character and, in detail, 
largely transitory. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, they appear as advance moves to- 
ward the proposed “New European Or- 
der” as envisaged by Germany. 


Progressive Seclusion of 
European Continent 


The extension of the military control 
of the Axis during the year, through the 
Balkans and to the Aegean Sea, not only 
cut off Southeastern Europe from out- 
side trade but made the eastern Medi- 
terranean hazardous for merchant ship- 
ping. The German attack upon the 
Soviet Union closed off the Trans-Sibe- 





Editor’s Note 


This is the last of a series of four 
articles analyzing the past year’s de- 
velopments and trends in the trade 
policies of the major groups of for- 
eign countries. 

Part I, dealing with the Far East, 
appeared in the issue of January 17; 
Part I, covering the British Empire, 
in the issue of January 24; and Part 
III, dealing with Latin America, in 
the issue of January 31. 











rian Railroad, for some time the principal 
channel of traffic between Europe and 
the outside world. Finally, the entrance 
of Finland into the conflict cut off the 
thinner line through the Finnish port of 
Petsamo. 


The only “neutral” countries remain- 
ing at all open to overseas trade are 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, 
and Turkey. Outside trade with the first 
four is now narrowly limited by meager 
shipping facilities, even when no objec- 
tion is interposed by either Great Bri- 
tain or Germany, and overseas deliver- 
ies to Turkey can now be made only with 
difficulty or over circuitous routes. 


External Restriction Upon Trade 
With Europe 


The maintenance of the British naval 
blockade continued to restrict closely the 
overseas trade, in either direction, of 
Germany and Italy, and of the European 
areas under their occupation or control. 
Limited supplies of selected products 
were permitted to reach the few remain- 
ing European neutrals from across the 
Atlantic, regulated largely by the Brit- 
ish navicert system, which established 
quarterly quotas and called for advance 
verification of ultimate destination. 


These measures were supplemented by 
the increasingly strict export license sys- 
tems operated by Great Britain itself, 
and by the various outlying countries of 
the British Empire. They found rein- 
forcement in the expanding system of 
control upon the exportation of essential 
products developed since the middle of 
1940 by the United States. These con- 
trols, in turn, were fortified in June 1941 
by the freezing of all United States as- 


sets of Germany and Italy, as well as 
of the occupied countries of Europe, 
The successive adoption of license cop. 
trols during the year by the 20 Latin 
American republics, upon the exporta. 
tion of varying lists of products, oper. 
ated further to tighten the external re. 
strictions upon trade with Europe, 
Since the British blockade and nayi- 
cert system could not be extended g 
well to the areas on the Pacific 
it was understood that substantial quan- 
tities of Asiatic and other materials con- 
tinued to reach Germany and other. Eu- 
ropean destinations from that direction, 
partly through the intermediation of 
Japan, up to the summer of 1941. There 
was also a movement eastward of Eu- 
ropean manufactures, for Japan and 
overseas destinations, although of much 
smaller volume than the westward flow, 
The German invasion of the Soviet 
Union in late June not only put an end 
to the delivery of such supplies as that 
country itself had been shipping to Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe, but also 
closed off the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
as a supply route for Europe from the 
outside world. 


Further Steps Toward Econemic 
Absorption of Certain Areas 


Few further steps in the formal proc- 
ess of annexation or incorporation of 
new territories into the customs areas 
of the Axis powers, such as had taken 
place during 1939 and 1940 with regard 
to Austria, Albania, parts of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, certain districts of 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and Alsace and 
Lorraine were taken during the past 
year. Aside from the formal setting up 
of the Croatian part of Yugoslavia as 4 
separate entity, the announced develop- 
ments of this character during 1941 were 
mostly in the nature of adjustments in 
basic changes earlier initiated. 

Following the virtual abolition of the 
tariff frontier between the Netherlands 
and the Reich at the end of 1940, furthel 
price adjustments were ordered in the 
Netherlands and, on April 1, foreign 
exchange restrictions on transactions be- 
tween the two areas were ended. How- 
ever, in revised form, the former 
Netherland system of foreign trade li- 
censing control was reported to be con- 
tinued in nominal operation. Later in 
the year, Netherlands products were ful- 
ther channeled toward Germany. 
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exports to other destinations were made 
subject to permit, and shortly thereafter 
the shipment of certain additional com- 
modities to Germany was exempted from 
Netherlands export licenses. 

After a series of adjustments of wages 
and prices in Bohemia-Moravia to the 
German levels, the remaining restrictions 
on the exportation to Germany of certain 
industrial products of the Protectorate 
were lifted on July 1. While accom- 
plished by successive steps, the German 
absorption of Bohemia-Moravia is re- 
ported to have been exceptionally drastic 
and thoroughgoing. Its huge productive 
installations as well as the disposal of its 
products are now completely under the 
control of the occupying authorities. 


Trade Relations Between Ger- 
many and the Occupied Coun- 
tries 


Aside from those countries or prov- 
inces annexed and incorporated into the 
same customs area with Germany (or 
Italy, in the case of Albania), it has 
usually been represented that the Euro- 
pean countries occupied by the Axis 
powers have been permitted to maintain 
their own fiscal systems and trade con- 
trol arrangements. 

In actual operation, however, it ap- 
pears that the foreign trade of the oc- 
cupied areas is being increasingly chan- 
nelized toward Germany, both as market 
and as source of supply. Commercial 
transactions with all other areas are 
subject to the detailed directions of the 
occupying authorities. 

German military dominance, and the 
fact that inter-European business is now 
conducted almost entirely on a com- 
pensation or clearing account basis, 
without the use of foreign exchange, has 
facilitated the process of drawing off 
for German use the domestic products 
of the other countries and of the stocks 
of imported goods on hand. While tak- 
ing the form of normal purchases for 
export, and often at apparently good 
prices, these transactions have appar- 
ently seldom been compensated by ship- 
ments of equal value from Germany. 

Such meager reports of a reliable char- 
acter as have come out of Europe during 
the past year have told repeatedly of 
heavy drafts by Germany upon the prod- 
ucts and stores of most of the other 
countries on the continent, for which it 
gave in return largely promises of fu- 
ture deliveries of various materials and 
manufactures. Thus, the German press 
accounts of the prosperity brought to 
Rumania, as evidenced by the greatly 
increased record of exports, do not appear 
to have indicated the disparity between 
the value of Rumanian exports to Ger- 
many and of German return shipments 
to Rumania. Reports reaching Britain 
in the fall of 1941 indicated that the 
ratio was running about 4 to 1. 

The mounting credit balances being 
built up at the Reichsbank by most of the 
countries of Continental Europe appar- 
ently represent the formal record—so 
far as record is kept—of the uncompen- 
Sated, and often involuntary, shipments 
of their goods to Germany. In the ab- 
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sence of published statistics of exports 
and imports, the unofficial reports of 
acute shortages in most of the European 
areas, even of products of which the par- 
ticular country is itself usually a surplus 
producer, afford practical confirmation 
of what has been happening. The resort 
to bread cards in Hungary, to breadless 
days in Rumania, to rationing of dairy 
products in Switzerland, and the short- 
ages of fish in Norwegian cities, are cases 
in point. 

A considerable part of the recently in- 
creased trade activity on the continent 
of Europe has consisted of the materials 
and finished products moving across 
frontiers under Germany’s program of 
utilizing the manufacturing facilities and 
trained labor of the other countries for 
increasing its supplies of military equip- 
ment or parts. 

This system of the placing out of such 
war contracts, or the subcontracting ar- 


‘ranged by German manufacturers with 


other European factories, is reported to 
have extended beyond the industrialized 
countries of Western Europe and Scan- 
dinavia, even to the small metal and 
household goods plants in the Baltic 
countries. Apparently this exceptional 
movement of goods forth and back across 
frontiers is not subject to the usual duties 
or other trade controls applying to prod- 
ucts for local consumption.’ 

An extreme instance of the arbitrary 
exercise of German authority over the 
economic life of an occupied area through 
trade control measures appeared in Sep- 
tember of the-past year, when reports 
were current that the population of Nor- 
way was not “collaborating” as desired. 
According to the Swedish press, commer- 
cial firms in Norway were advised that 
imports from Germany would be stopped, 
that machinery already ordered would 
not be delivered, and that licenses would 
be granted only in exceptional cases. 
This occurred at about the same time 
that all available métals in the country 
were being diverted to the expanding 
Norwegian arms industry, working ex 
clusively for German account, and when 
all wool blankets in Norway were requi- 
sitioned for the German armed forces. 

Less has been announced with regard 
to the trade arrangements with the 
Balkan countries which have come under 
German control during 1941. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the German- 
Rumanian agreement of December 1940 ° 
has been the model by which Germany 
has already begun to reorganize the 
economies of Southeastern Europe, so as 
to “coordinate” their agricultural and in- 
dustrial production with the require- 
ments of the German market. 


1A measure of the extent of this program, 
as affecting one of the occupied countries, is 
afforded by a recent report reaching England. 
More than a quarter of the 1,500,000 workers 
normally employed in Belgian industry are 
reported to be now working for Germany. 
About 200,000 of them have been sent to 
Germany, and an approximately equal num- 
ber are working on German orders in Belgian 
factories. 

*For further detail on this and other out- 
standing developments in the trade policies 
of the countries of Continental Europe dur- 
ing 1940, see article in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly for February 1, 1941. 
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Character of Principal Trade 
Agreements Between Euro- 
pean Countries 


Since the middle of 1940, the various 
secluded countries of Europe have been 
very active in the negotiation and renego- 
tiation of compensation agreements with 
other reachable countries on the con- 
tinent, in the effort to develop alterna- 
tive sources for essential products now 
unobtainable from overseas. In these 
agreements, each country usually prom- 
ised the delivery to the other during the 
next half year of fixed quantities or val- 
ues of specified products, up to a set 
maximum value for the entire trade. In 
return, the other country undertook ship- 
ments of similarly designated products 
up to a given value—not necessarily of 
equal value—with payments to be made 
through a clearing account. So definitely 
had the emphasis shifted from finding 
markets to getting needed supplies, that 
negotiations between certain sets of 
countries were reported to have fallen 
through when one of the countries lacked 
suitable export products of interest to 
the other. 

As earlier intimated, Germany’s re- 
quirements from the occupied countries, 
and its trade agreements with them, took 
precedence over all others. Announce- 
ments were made during the year of the 
conclusion by Germany of revised trade 
agreements with Italy, Denmark, Bul- 
garia, and a few others, in addition to 
certain of the neutrals, to be later men- 
tioned. With most of the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe, however, no such revi- 
sions were reported during 1941. This 
has raised the supposition that the for- 
malities of negotiating with the nominal 
governments of the countries under its 
control are coming to be dispensed with 
by Germany, when the periodical altera- 
tions in the schedules of reciprocal de- 
liveries need to be worked out.* 

Close German supervision over the 
negotiations for trade agreements be- 
tween various pairs of European coun- 
tries, whenever one of the occupied coun- 
tries was involved, had been observed 
during the latter months of 1940. Dur- 
ing 1941, this intervention was carried 
further. Several such trade agreements 
were reported to have been negotiated 
recently where German officials alone 
acted for the governments of the occu- 
pied countries. Moreover, it appears to 
be common practice now for Germany 
tc be giving undertakings which other 
countries are to carry out. Thus, Ger- 
many promised, in its latest negotiations 
with Switzerland, that that country 


’This supposition appears to be confirmed 
by a series of recent articles in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, purporting to set forth the 
principles upon which Germany’s plans for 
the new European order was based, which 
are reported as stating, in effect, that formal 
statutes are not considered necessary in de- 
veloping European economic cooperation. 
The country assuming the leadership is de- 
clared to have the duty of determining the 
special needs and capabilities of the weaker 
countries, and of taking their interests into 
consideration. 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Algeria 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Mineral Greases and Regenerated Oils: 
Price-Equalization Tazes Established.* 

Wheat: Special Tax Imposed; Statis- 
tical Tax Continued.* 

Rye: New Extraction Ratio Fired.* 

Basketwork: Special Tax on Exporta- 
tion or Consumption.* 

Footwear: Special Tax.on Sales.* 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Certain Remittances Abroad and In- 
ternal Movements of Funds Subject to 
Control.—Argentine Executive Decree No. 
110,790 of January 8 makes all transfers 
of funds abroad during the present 
emergency, and internal movements of 
funds which may have a direct or indirect 
relation to such transfers, by firms or 
enterprises managed or controlled by per- 
sens having the nationality of a country 
at war or domiciled in it, but excepting 
the American republics, subject to the 
control of the Ministry of Finance 
through the intermediary of the Central 
Bank. 

A local press item on the subject stated 
that, as the measure was taken to pro- 
tect Argentine interests from complica- 
tions with the foregoing firms or enter- 
prises, those that comply with existing 
laws and regulations regarding transfers 
of funds abroad and whose transactions 
are entirely legitimate will not be affected 
by the new control. 

Loan of Province of Santa Fe-—Under 
the provisions of law 2,608 of June 10, 
1938, announcement is made of a loan 
by the Province of Santa Fe in the 
amount of 5,000,000 pesos for hospital 
construction and social assistance. The 
issue will be in bearer bonds carrying 5 
percent annual interest and 1 percent 
cumulative amortization annually and 
will be guaranteed by funds of the “Caja 
de Asistencia Social y Subsidiaria.” 


Transport and Communication 


Condor Radio Stations Closed.—Argen- 
tina is taking new action to stamp out 
possible sources of Axis subversive activi- 
ties within its borders. Latest move in 
this direction is a post-office order closing 
the radio stations of the German-con- 
trolled Condor Air Line at the Mendoza 
and Quilmes airports. Service of the air 
line was suspended recently when United 
States and British oil companies refused 
to supply aviation gasoline to the com- 
pany. 





[See ForEGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
3, 1942.] 


Four Million Dollars for Tankers.—An 
authoritative source says the Argentine 
Government expects to appropriate close 
to $4,000,000 for the purchase of tankers. 
and negotiations for purchase of 100,000 
tons of oil during 1942 are now going on. 
The moves are intended to relieve a seri- 
ous fuel shortage in the country. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Warehouse Fees Increased for 
Storage Periods Exceeding 30 Days.— 
Brazilian customs warehouse fees have 
been increased, effective January 2, 1942. 
The warehouse fees are now charged at 
the following ad valorem rates (old rates 
shown in parentheses): for the first 30 
days, 1 percent (1 percent); for the sec- 
ond 30 days, 2 percent (1% percent) ; for 
the third 30 days, 4 percent (2 percent), 
and thereafter 6 percent (2% percent) 
for each additional period of 30 days 
until the merchandise is withdrawn. 

Use of Substitutes for Tin Plate Re- 
quired for Packing Specified Products.— 
The use of substitutes for tin plate— 
wood, plain and impermeable cardboard, 
impermeable paper, cellophane, glass, 
china, and other pottery and plastic ma- 
terials—for packing a specified percent- 
age of listed animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral products for domestic consumption 
will be required beginning 60 days after 
January 6, 1942—by a resolution (No. 190, 
December 12, 1941) of the Brazilian Na- 
tional Economy Defense Commission. 
This requirement does not apply to prod- 
ucts packed in tin plate destined for the 
export market. 

The products affected and the per- 
centage of production for domestic con- 
sumption which must be packed in tin- 
plate substitutes are as follows: Coffee, 
tea, mate, powdered guarana, powdered 
or untreated condiments and spices, 80 
percent; condiments in form of pastes 
(extracts and concentrate), preserved 
vegetables, 60 percent; sugar, dried 
sweets, crystallized sweets, 80 percent; 
molasses, sirups, 60 percent; plain and 
mixed flours, starch, semolina, sago. 
tapioca, 100 percent; laminated or 
pressed oats, 50 percent; biscuits and 
similars, 60 percent; sweets in paste, ba- 
nana jam, guava jam, peach jam, mis- 
cellaneous, 50 percent; chocolate, cocoa, 
candy, confections, bonbons, 60 percent; 
rice powder, rouge, and other toilet arti- 
cles, 60 percent; powdered insecticide, 80 
percent; sauces and pickles, 100 percent; 
canned fruits in sirup, marmalade and 
jelly, 30 percent; various yeasts, 30 per- 
cent; honey, 80 percent; dried fish pre- 
serves, 80 percent; cheese, 60 percent; 
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lard and all solid fats, 60 percent and jn 
containers above 5 kilograms, 40 percent; 
powdered dryers and paints, 80 percent; 
talc, 60 percent. 

The following products, however, even 
when packed for domestic consumption, 
are not required to be packed in tin-plate 
substitutes: Oil, and vegetable oils for 
cooking; paste for sweets and tomato 
paste; meat and fish preserved in oil, 
tomato, etc.; meat and fish preserved in 
brine in small containers; edible oils; 
butter; oils and greases for industrig] 
uses; powdered and condensed milk, lac. 
teous flours, and sweet paste of milk; 
oils, paints and varnishes; lubricating 
and fuel oils; gasoline and kerosene: 
liquid, solid or paste fungicides, insecti. 
cides, and tick destroyers (insecticides); 
hydroscopic salts, such as potash, soda, 
various fertilizers and calcium carbureis, 
and industrial oils for lubrication, sapon. 
ification, and other uses. 

Milling of Wheat Further Regulated— 
The entire domestic production of 
wheat will henceforth be milled exely- 
sively by local millers situated in the 
wheat-growing areas, according to a Bra- 
zilian decree law (No. 3984) of December 
30, 1941. Under this decree law, millers 
milling domestic wheat will not be per- 
mitted to mill imported wheat. 

Under a previous decree of January 
18, 1941, a system of wheat quotas was 
established under which each miller in 
the country was obligated to mill a spec- 
ified amount of domestic wheat pur- 
chased from domestic growers at a fixed 
minimum price. The present decree 
setting up the new requirements states 
that the practice required under the 
January 1941 decree was uneconomical 
because of unnecessary transportation 
involved in shipping wheat to millers at 
a distance from the wheat area, when it 
could be ground in the immediate pro- 
ducing district. 

Under the new regulation, millers that 
are not required to mill domestic wheat, 
however, will pay a tax of 15 milreis per 
bag of 60 kilograms on their domestic 
wheat quota (which will still be assigned 
to them annually for tax purposes). 
Two-thirds of the proceeds of the tax 
will be used to encourage domestic 
wheat production and one-third to com- 
pensate the small mills in the wheat- 
growing areas for milling the quotas al- 
lotted to the millers of imported wheat. 

Oranges: Regulation of Exports to Af- 
gentina by Quotas Abolished.—The sys- 
tem of quotas established to regulate the 
exportation of oranges to Argentina has 
now been abolished, and exportation of 
oranges to that market from Rio de Ja- 
neiro is now permitted without quan- 
tity restriction, according to the Diario 
Oficial of January 2, 1942. 

Shipments of oranges, however, will 
continue to require the visa of the Regu- 
latory Board for the Orange Trade, & 
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poard which supervises the entire citrus- 
fruit industry. 
For announcement of the decree estab- 


lishing quotas for shipment of oranges to 
ntina, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


of November 1, 1941.] 


Sanitary Convention with Chile to 
Govern Reciprocal Vegetable-Products 
qrade.—-A sanitary convention to govern 
the entry of vegetable products into each 
country from the other was signed be- 
tween Brazil and Chile at Rio de Janeiro 
on November 5, 1941. The provisions of 
this convention, with the exception of 
the article providing for the free inspec- 
tion of vegetable products and the free 
issuance and legalization of sanitary 
certificates covering the products, is pro- 
yisionally effective from the date of sig- 
nature. 

Under the terms of the convention, 
establishing a procedure for the recipro- 
cal interchange of vegetable products, 
entry of vegetables and vegetable prod- 
ucts into either country from the other 
will be made only at specified ports of 
entry where inspection facilities are to 
bemaintained. Vegetable products must 
be covered by a sanitary certificate issued 
by the Department of Agriculture of 
the exporting country—except, however, 
those products for which the importing 
country does not require such cer- 
tificates. 

Both countries are to exchange lists 
of vegetable products which are known 
to be disease carriers, and other prod- 
ucts may be added to or deleted from a 
list as occasion warrants. Control of 
the movement of products which are 
prohibited importation into either coun- 
try is to be effected by the nonissuance 
of the requisite sanitary certificates. In- 
spection of vegetable products arriving 
from one country into the other shall 
be made within 48 hours after arrival, 
and immediate steps must be taken if 
such shipments are not free from 
disease. 


Transport and Communication 


Aris News Agencies Closed.—The Bra- 
tilian Government has closed the offices 
of the German Transocean and the 
Italian Stefani news agencies. The move 
was taken to implement Brazil’s sever- 
ance of relations with the Axis nations. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Pleasure Travel to British West In- 
dies—Previous arrangements made with 
the authorities in Bermuda, the Baha- 
mas, and Jamaica to provide the neces- 
sary U. S. funds for residents of Canada 
to travel to those countries via the United 
States, have been revised, according to a 
circular of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board dated January 9, 1942, Ottawa. 

The Board will grant travel permits 
only to bona fide residents and under the 
following conditions: The traveler may 
go to the port of departure (New York, 
Baltimore, or Miami) by railway, plane, 
bus, or private automobile over the most 
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direct route, thence by plane or boat to 
destination. Except when traveling by 
private automobile, it will be necessary to 
proceed east over a Canadian route as 
far as feasible. The traveler will be pro- 
vided with a reasonable amount of U. S. 
funds for incidental expenses en route. 

The effect of the new arrangement is 
that the U. S. funds required for such 
travel will be provided by the authorities 
in Bermuda, the Bahamas, or Jamaica, 
as the case may be, in exchange for 
Canadian funds paid by the traveler. 
The Canadian offices of the American 
Express Co. and Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 
act as agents for these authorities and, 
on their behalf, accept Canadian dollars 
from the traveler and provide in ex- 
change the U. S. funds necessary to 
cover the cost of transportation by rail- 
way, plane, or bus outside Canada and 
incidental expenses en route. 

For complete details regarding these 
arrangements, interested persons should 
apply to the American Express Co., Thos. 
Cook & Son, Ltd., or any regular travel 
agent. 

Canadian travelers may purchase ster- 
ling or transfer Canadian dollars, with- 
out limitation as to amount, to the Brit- 
ish Empire country concerned for their 
expenses while there. 

[The above circular cancels the previous 


arrangements as published in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 15, 1941.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cork and Cork Products: Imports of 
Small Value Admitted Under General 
Permit.—Single shipments of cork and 
cork products valued for duty purposes at 
less than $5 (Canadian funds) are ad- 
mitted into Canada under general permit 
No. G2002 issued by the Canadian Min- 
ister of National Revenue at the request 
of the Controller of Supplies, Department 
of Munitions and Supply, according to 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 53 (Sup- 
plement No. 1) of January 16, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

This general permit is on file in the 
Department of National Revenue, and 
the permit number must be shown on the 
face of the import entry papers. Appli- 
cations for permits are not required for 
such shipments. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Novem- 
ber 29, 1941, for previous announcement] 


Straight Razors Exempted from Import 
Prohibition.—Straight razors are ex- 
empted from the import prohibition ap- 
plying to razors in general under the 
Canadian War Exchange Conservation 
Act of 1940, by an order in council of 
January 9, 1942, Ottawa. 

Item 429 (g) under schedule 1, part 1, 
of the above act is therefore changed to 
read: Razor blades; razors and complete 
parts thereof (but not to include straight 
razors). 

Plywood, Veneers, Specified Iron Prod- 
ucts, and Potatoes Made Subject to Ex- 
port Permit Requirements—Export per- 
mits from the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce are required for shipments of 
plywood, veneers, and specified iron prod- 
ucts (effective January 22) and for pota- 
toes in their natural state, except certi- 
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fied seed potatoes (effective January 19), 
by orders in council of January 16 and 17, 
1942, Ottawa. 


The iron products included in the list 
are as follows: azes; internal-combustion 
engines not otherwise provided for; lawn 
mowers; machinery and parts not speci- 
fied over $25 in value; pipe fittings; 
shingles, laths, and corrugated roofing 
(metallic) ; skates; steam engines, and 
furniture springs, including mattress 
springs. 

Plywood veneers and potatoes shipped 
to any part of the British Empire are 
exempted from the permit requirement. 

Manila Hemp and Sisal Placed Under 
Government Control.—Retail stocks of 
manila hemp have been frozen, and the 
use of sisal in making skipping ropes and 
playthings has been prohibited, under or- 
ders of the Controller of Supplies of De- 
cember 24, 1941, and January 6, 1942, 
Ottawa. 


Cordage companies have been informed 
by the Canadian Government that the 
sale of manila rope by manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers is prohibited 
except to the Department of Munitions 
and Supply or for commercial fishing or 
marine vessels. Manufacturers are of- 
fering a new substitute known as “war- 
time rope” in place of manila, made from 
fiber other than manila, with a breaking 
strain equal to about 80 percent of manila 
rope, and selling for 1 cent per pound 
more than sisal rope. 

Production of Specified Household 
Electrical Appliances Prohibited or Cur- 
tailed —The Canadian Controller of Sup- 
plies has prohibited or greatly curtailed 
the production of specified household 
electrical appliances under orders of De- 
cember 15, 1941, and January 6, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

Under the order of December 15, 1941, 
the manufacture of electric broilers, 
household electric food mixers, sandwich 
toasters, roasters, grills and waffle irons 
was prohibited. 

The order of January 6, 1942, forbids 
the manufacture of electric grills, perco- 
lators, stoves for glass coffee makers, and 
teakettles after January 31, and from 
April 30, 1942, manufacturers are pro- 
hibited from selling or taking orders for 
such articles, although stocks in the 
hands of wholesalers and retailers may 
be sold after that date. In 1942 and sub- 
sequent years, manufacturers are per- 
mitted to produce only 50 percent of their 
1940 output of electric irons, toasters, 
and household fans. 

Parts for repairs of existing electrical 
appliances of the above types, and orders 
received from the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply and National Defense, 
are exempted from the restrictions. 

Anthracite Coal Temporarily Admitted 
Free of Duty and War Tax Through Sea, 
Lake, or River Ports of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Sco- 
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tia.—From January 1 to April 30, 1942, 
inclusive, anthracite coal not otherwise 
provided for is exempted from import 
duty and war exchange tax (50 cents per 
short ton, and 10 percent ad valorem, 
respectively) under the intermediate or 
general tariff when imported into a sea, 
lake, or river port of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Sco- 
tia—by order in council of January 20, 
reported in Customs Memorandum Series 
D, No. 47 (TC 50) of January 24, Ottawa. 

[Anthracite coal is exempted from the 8 
percent sales tax from all countries, and en- 
ters all Canada free of duty and taxes from 
British sources. Anthracite coal, in barley 
size, buckwheat No. 3, and smaller sizes or 
grades, falls under item 588 and is not affected 
by the ruling.] 

Importation of Diacetone Alcohol and 
Isopropyl Acetate Prohibited Except 
Under Permit.—Diacetone alcohol and 
isopropyl acetate are prohibited from im- 
portation into Canada except under a 
permit issued by or on behalf of the Min- 
ister of National Revenue, by order in 
council of January 20, 1942, reported in 
Customs Memorandum No. 51 Revised 
(Sup. No. 1), of January 24, Ottawa. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to 17 
totaled 3,223,000 pesos, according to pre- 
liminary figures released by the Ministry 
of Finance, compared with 2,648,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 
1941. 

The total for 1942, however, includes 
320,000 pesos representing receipts from 
several so-called special funds which 
in previous years were administered sep- 
arately but which, in accordance with 
one of the precepts of the new Constitu- 
tion, have now been included in the 
regular budget. On the other hand, the 
current-year total does not include the 
receipts from the blanket tax surcharges 
created by the Emergency Tax Law of 
September 8, 1941, which amounted to 
about 166,000 pesos, and those from the 
several tax measures eStablished by the 
decree laws of December 31, 1941, which 
became effective on January 1, 1942, and 
on which collection data are not yet 
available. The proceeds from the taxes 
established by the afore-mentioned laws 
of September 8, 1941, and December 31, 
1941, are not included in regular budg- 
etary receipts, but are set aside to be 
used for the purposes set forth in the 
several laws under reference. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the January 1 to 17 period totaled 
4,219,000 pesos, against 3,662,000 pesos 
during the same period of 1941. 


Denmark 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement Concluded with 
Sweden.—An agreement has been reached 
between Denmark and Sweden relative 
to the payment of interest and service 
on all Danish bonds held in Sweden. 
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Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Governing Danish Exports 
to Finland Concluded—An agreement 
providing for the exportation of 12,000,- 
000 Swedish crowns worth of Danish 
foodstuffs to Finland has recently been 
concluded, according to a report of Jan- 
uary 26, 1942, from Stockholm, Sweden. 

The Danish exports include 1,900 
metric tons of butter, 5,000 hogs, and 
an equivalent quantity of preserved 
meat. These goods are to be paid for 
through the Danish-Swedish clearing 
arrangement in Stockholm because, Fin- 
land is unable to deliver goods desired 
by Denmark. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Establishing Forestry and 
Forest-Products Commission Concluded 
with Denmark, Finland, and Sweden.— 
An agreement establishing a commission 
for mutual consultation relative to cer- 
tain forestry and forest-products ques- 
tions was concluded in Berlin on Janu- 
ary 23, 1942, between Denmark, Finland, 
Germany, and Sweden, according to an 
announcement made by the Swedish 
Foreign Office in Stockholm, January 
24, 1942. The agreement also provides 
that other European countries may be- 
come affiliated with it. The commission 
is to handle questions of a scientific, 
technical, and economic nature within 
the forest industry and also investigate 
possibilities for the exchange of wood 
products. The accord provides for a 
permanent seat of the commission in 
Berlin, where it will meet when neces- 
sary from time to time. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts—Import duties for 
December totaled 364,000 quetzales and 
export duties 158,000 quetzales. Cor- 
responding figures for December 1940 are, 
respectively, 306,000 and 170,000. 


Iceland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificate-of-Origin Requirements 
Canceled.—The certificate-of-origin re- 
quirement for shipments from the United 
States to Iceland has been canceled by 
an instruction from the home office of 
the Iceland Steamship Co., effective im- 
mediately, according to an announcement 
published by the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, January 27, 1942. 


International 


Transport and Communication 


Inter-American Air-Mail Service 
Shows 34 Percent Increase.—vU. S&S. air- 
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mail service to and from Mexico, Cen. 
tral and South America, and the w 
Indies increased almost 34 percent dur. 
ing the fiscal year 1941, according to 
the annual report of Postmaster Gene 
Frank C. Walker. This was the largest 
increase in postal history. 

Despite serious disruption of the mail 
service (surface and air) to trang. 
Atlantic countries, the increased yo} 
between the United States and the other 
American republics showed an almogt 
uniform rate of increase. Mail gig. 
patched from the United States was up 
32 percent over the preceding year, 

As a result of war conditions, parog 
post was suspended in 20 countries and 
colonies last year. The only countries 
in Europe to which this service is noy 
in operation are Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, ang 
Switzerland. 

To facilitate the exchange of books 
containing no publicity or advertising 
Postmaster General Walker reports that 
an agreement has been made with all 
the republics to the south. These books 
are carried at a reduced rate of 5 cents 
a pound. 

While the trans-Atlantic Sea Pog 
Service to Europe, discontinued in 1949, 
has not been resumed, Navy mail sery- 
ice was established last year on 1% 
newly commissioned or recommissioned 
vessels and at 33 domestic and foreign. 
shore stations. Included among the lat- 
ter are the Lend-Lease bases at Antigua, 
Bermuda, Jamaica, Santa Lucia, ang 
Trinidad. 

By order of the President, special rates 
for air mail and parcel post to and from 
members of the armed forces of the 
United States, in its island possessions 
and at Lend-Lease bases, were established 
November. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fees Imposed for Registration and Bi- 
annual Revision of Patent Medicines, 
Pharmaceutical Specialties, Toilet Prep. 
arations, Foodstuffs, and Beverages— 
Fees have been imposed in Mexico for 
the registration and revision every 2 
years of patent medicines, pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties, toilet and beauty prepara- 
tions, and foodstuffs and beverages, un- 
der provisions of a Congressional decree, 
published December 31, 1941, and effec- 
tive January 1, 1942. Patent medicines, 
pharmaceutical specialties, and toilet and 
beauty preparations are subject to a fe 
of 200 pesos each when foreign and 2 
pesos each when domestic, and foodstufs 
and beverages to a fee of 50 pesos each 
when foreign and 20 pesos each when 
domestic. 

In addition, patent medicines, pharmt- 
ceutical specialties, and toilet and beauly 
preparations, prior to sale, are required 
to bear a stamp of 5 centavos per unit 
as for sale to the consumer, in the cas 
of foreign products, and of 2 centavd 
per unit for domestic products. As # 
exception, for units having a value up 
10 centavos each, the stamp shall & 
affixed to the box or package which may 
contain a maximum of 100 units. 
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Only products duly registered with the 

Mexican Department of Health may bear 

stamps, which should be affixed 

the domestic manufacturers making 

the original sale, or by the importers in 
the case of products of foreign origin. 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Sabotage.—The third train-wreck- 
ing attempt within the space of a few 
days has been reported near Mexico City. 
In this newest sabotage attempt, a pas- 
gnger-train locomotive was derailed 
ghen it struck a boulder that had been 

on the tracks at the Endo station. 
There were no casualties. Railway work- 
@s have appealed for cooperation to 
samp out sabotage efforts, 

Flight Over Mexican Territory Pro- 
hibited —A Government decree, pub- 
lished recently, forbids the flight of for- 

planes over Mexican territory. 
United States military planes and those 
of established commercial lines are ex- 
empt from the new regulations. 


Newfoundland 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


War Tax Removed on Additional Prod- 
ucts —The special war revenue tax of 74 
percent ad valorem applying on many 
imports into Newfoundland from non- 
Empire sources since December 1, 1940, 
has been removed from specified agricul- 
tural products, feeds, fertilizers, salt, ag- 
ricultural implements, and machinery, 
under an order issued by the Governor in 
Commission effective December 31, 1941, 
st. John’s. 

The following articles are included in 
the list of exemptions: seed wheat, seed 
barley, registered or certified seed oats in 
containers bearing inspection certificate 
tags and seals approved by the govern- 
ment of the country of origin, seed buck- 
wheat, seed rye, animal and poultry feeds, 
manures and fertilizers, flower and gar- 
den seeds, agricultural implements and 
parts therefor, hay and feed cutters and 
other agricultural machinery, butter and 
butter coloring, materials used in the 
manufacture of butterine (when im- 
ported by manufacturers of butterine), 
salt. 

Import Licenses Not Required for 
Goods from Sterling Area—No import 
license (form E, revised) is required, 
effective from January 12, 1942, for 
goods imported into Newfoundland from 
the sterling area, whether imported di- 
rect or through a country outside the 
sterling area, or from Canada direct or 
through another country, under regula- 
tions of the Newfoundland Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board of January 10, 
St. John’s. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Bags for Packing Tannin: Ex- 
emption From Import Duty Author- 
ved.—Exemption from import duty has 
been authorized for cotton bags to be 
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used as inner linings of jute bags for 
packing tannin, when imported, with the 
jute bags or separately, by companies 
which export tannin, by terms of a de- 
cree with force of law (No. 9383), dated 
October 25, 1941, published in the Para- 
guayan Gaceta Oficial of October 27, 
1941, Asuncion. Cotton bags imported 
under this duty-free authorization will 
pay only a surtax of 7 percent ad va- 
lorem. . 

The quantities of cotton bags which 
may be imported duty-free will be estab- 
lished in monthly quotas based on the 
production of the companies manufac- 
turing -tannin, and the authorization 
for duty-free importation will remain in 
effect until domestic cotton-cloth mills 
can meet the demand for cotion bags, or 
until the d'fficulty in obtaining jute bur- 
lap for packing tannin is terminated. 

[Bags of cotton cloth are normally duti- 
able at 0.375 gold pesos per gross kilogram 
plus a surtax of 7 percent ad valorem.] 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Increased Sea Oc- 
troi Taxes Definitely Effective.* 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application of Various Commercial 
and Payments Agreements Canceled.—A 
number of decrees applying various 
French commercial agreements to Syria 
and Lebanon have been canceled by de- 
cree No. 139/FL of the Delegate General 
of September 3, 1941, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of September 15. 

The following French agreements, 
therefore, no longer apply to Syria and 
Lebanon: commercial agreement of 
January 18, 1940, with Spain; commer- 
cial agreement of January 31, 1940, with 
Greece; agreement of February 27, 1940, 
covering commercial payments with Hun- 
gary; provisional commercial modus vi- 
vendi of October 23, 1940, with Swit- 
zerland; compensation agreement of No- 
vember 14, 1940, covering payments with 
Germany; payments protocol of January 
11, 1941, with Belgium; and the pay- 
ments protocol of February 1, 1941, with 
the Netherlands. 

Syrian decree No. 272/LR of October 
26, 1940, regulating the importation of 
goods from Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Lux- 
emburg, and Belgium, was also canceled. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Binder Twine: 
pended.* 

Sponges: Special Export Tax Fixed.* 

Alfa Grass: Exportation Limited.* 


Import Duties Sus- 
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Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sponges, Silkworm Eggs, and Certain 
Nuts: Export Licenses Required. — 
Sponges, silkworm eggs, and pine nuts, 
pistachios, and other similar nuts have 
been added to the list of articles subject 
to export license in Turkey, by decree 
No. 2/16791 of November 10, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette and effec- 
tive on November 17. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Security Issue for Tax Pay- 
ments. — A new special security issue 
was announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on December 16, 1941, de- 
signed for the taxpayer who is accumu- 
lating funds for the payment of income 
tax (other than Schedule E—salaries and 
wages income tax deducted at source), 
surtax, national-defense contributions, 
excess-profits tax, land tax, and war- 
damage contributions. 

The securitiy will be issued in units 
of £25 and multiples thereof, and it can 
be purchased for such amounts and at 
such times as any taxpayer finds con- 
venient. The new issue may be ten- 
dered during a limited period in payment 
of taxes, and if so tendered will bear 
interest. 

The Chancellor indicated that he had 
a triple object in view in deciding on the 
issuance of the special security—namely, 
to avoid the piling up of tax moneys in 
the banks, to encourage their more even 
flow into the Exchequer, and to help tax- 
payers who have material sums to meet 
by direct payment to set aside those 
sums as their profits accrue, particularly 
companies liable to excess-profits tax. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Proposal to Prorogue 1941 General 
Budget to Cover 1942.—An executive bill 
dated January 9 and published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 14 proposes the 
extension of the 1941 Uruguayan budget 
to cover the current year. 

The preamble to the bill states that it 
is considered wiser under the present cir- 
cumstances to follow a prudent policy in 
all matters of expenditure. Subsequent 
additions to the 1941 general budget 
already amount to 3,436,000 pesos, and 
though the new revenue measures au- 
thorized by the law of September 30, 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Automotive 
Products 


* Brazit.—Imports of motor vehicles 
into Brazil during November 1941 in- 
cluded 808 passenger cars and 1,287 
trucks and busses, all United States 
makes. These figures compare with 748 
passenger cars (747 United States) and 
408 (407 United States) in November 
1940. 

Cumulative imports for the first 11 
months of 1941 numbered 11,620 pas- 
senger cars (11.572 United States) and 
10,795 trucks and busses (10,787 United 
States) against 11,631 (11,455 United 
States) and 8,370 (8,270 United States), 
respectively, in the same period of 1940. 


* CanapA—Exports of motor vehicles 
and parts were valued at $9,323,551 in 
December 1941, a decline of 31 percent 
from the $13,537,885 shipped in Novem- 
ber 1941, and 28 percent under the De- 
cember 1940 valuation of $12,942,830 
(Canadian figures). 

Shipments of passenger cars totaled 
658 valued at $615,281, compared with 
997 at $739,145 in November 1941 and 
611 at $313,802 in December 1940. Of 
passenger-car exports in December 1941, 
477 (771 in November 1941) were valued 
at over $500 to $1,000 and 181 (164) at 
over $1,000. In December 1941, no pas- 
senger cars in the classification valued 
at $500 or less were shipped, while, in 
November 1941, 62 units in this category 
were exported. 

Truck exports totaled 5,323 units val- 
ued at $6,247,950, against 10,801 at $10,- 
787,301 in November 1941 and 12,665 at 
$11,689,680 in December 1940. Ship- 
ments, by capacity, included 1,395 units 
(2,715 in November 1941) of 1-ton-or- 
less capacity and 3,928 (8,086) over 1-ton 
capacity. 

Automotive parts worth $2,460,320 

were shipped in December 1941, com- 
pared with $2,011,439 in November 1941 
and $939,348 in December 1940. 
* Cumulative automotive exports for the 
year 1941 reached the record valuation 
of $148.999,614, a gain of 131 percent over 
the $64,596,043 in 1940. Included in the 
1941 total were 12,315 passenger cars 
valued at $6,606,458°(18.025 at $7,151,089 
in 1940); 130,304 trucks at $122,153,812 
(66,047 at $46,971,165); and parts worth 
$20,239,344 ($10,473,789). 

In the last 2 months of 1941, motor 
traders in Ontario felt the direct effect 
of wartime restrictions on the sale of 
new pasSenger cars. The 1941 upward 
trend in volume of sales was reversed 
as of November when new car registra- 
tions for eastern Canada dropped 60 
, percent compared with the same month 
last year. The imposition of more 


stringent terms of installment financ- 
ing has been an adverse factor in the 
automotive trade. 


The order forbidding the sale of new 
tires and the forthcoming tire-rationing 
program have had a stunning effect on 
any sort of sales promotion of passenger 
cars. Until rulings are made as to what 
are “legitimate requirements” in the use 
of passenger cars and trucks, the auto- 
motive dealers are finding their car sales 
pretty much at a standstill. At the end 
of the calendar year, the announcement 
of passenger-car rationing to become ef- 
fective along with gasoline rationing 
was another disturbing innovation. 

Automotive manufacturing in Ontario 
continues at capacity, with several im- 
portant plant extensions coming into 
production. More than 20 different 
types of military machines are coming 
off the assembly lines. 

Sales of automotive repair parts dur- 
ing 1941 were from 20 to 30 percent over 
the 1940 volume, say leading distributors. 
As the war effort intensifies, the question 
of where to find competent mechanics 
is uppermost with most service man- 
agers. Salvaging of parts to conserve 
inventories is expected to be a factor of 
increasing importance in the automotive 
trade of Canada from now on. 


* Cuspa—The latest data available on 
the number of motor vehicles in circu- 
lation show that, at the end of 1941, 
there were 49,541 units in service, com- 
pared with 47,235 and 45,586 at the end 
of 1940 and 1939, respectively. Distri- 
bution of registrations by types: 














Asof | Asof | Asof 
’ ) - em- me- 

Type of vehicle I — — — 

1939 1940 1941 
Motorcycles. - Di cea 347 418 447 
Private automobiles. _-.-_- 18, 124 | 19,386 | 20,660 
Automobiles for hire ' 9,555 | 9,416 9, 102 
eee — 2,785 | 2,847 3, 402 
ee 638 651 648 
Demonstration cars_....-- 46 59 57 
Repair service cars_--_-.-.--- 39 41 40 
ae seit 13, 521 | 13,890 14, 625 
icici ni tnctcnmaianviatia 316 318 337 
School busses aS 165 176 200 
Busses of welfare institutions_- 23 23 23 

Total_. solid — | 45,586 | 47,235 | 49, 541 ~ 





In addition, there were registered on 
December 31, 1941, 115 official motor- 
cycles, 569 official passenger cars, 113 
passenger cars belonging to members of 
the diplomatic and consular service, and 
682 official trucks. 


During the year 1941, Cuba increased 
its imports of motor vehicles to 2,563 
passenger cars and 1,737 trucks and 
busses, from 2,438 and 1,194, respectively, 
in 1940. All of the units were United 
States makes with the exception of 2 
French passenger cars imported in 1940 
(Cuban figures). ; 


* Ecuapor.—Imports of motor vehicles 
through the port of Guayaquil—port of 
entry for practically all the main dis. 
tributing centers of Ecuador—totaled 17 
passenger cars and 31 trucks and b 

in December 1941, against 9 and 48 re. 
spectively, in December 1940. Im 

for the year 1941 increased slightly over 
1940, totaling 248 passenger cars and 449 
trucks and busses, against 226 and 396, 
respectively, in 1940. U. S. makes ae. 
counted for all imports with the excep. 
tion of one passenger car in both years, 


* NETHERLAND INDIES.—Registrations of 
new motor vehicles totaled 625 (433 pas. 
senger cars and 192 trucks) in Septem. 
ber 1941, against 666 (468 and 198) jp 
October and 573 (393 and 180) in Sep. 
tember 1940. The slight decrease in to. 
tal passenger-car registrations may per. 
haps be attributed to the reduced 
arrivals, particularly into the Outer 
Provinces, of the most popular makes 
from the United States as well as Can. 
ada during the month under review, 
There was little change in total com. 
mercial-vehicle registrations during Sep. 
tember 1941, but deliveries to the Govy- 
ernment increased slightly over August, 

During the first 9 months of 1941, reg. 

istrations totaled 3,540 passenger cars 
and 2,218 trucks and busses, compared 
with 3,885 and 1,612, respectively, in the 
1940 period. Of the 1941 totals, United 
States-Canadian makes accounted for 
3,261 (2,423 in the 1940 period) passen- 
ger cars and 2,188 (1,532) trucks and 
busses. 
* Urucuay.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles in Montevideo included 1,247 
passenger cars and 297 trucks and busses 
in 1941, compared with 1,176 and 3117, 
respectively, in 1940. United States 
makes showed increases over 1940, while 
British and European makes decreased. 
United States makes increased to 1,007 
passenger cars and 256 trucks and busses 
from 330 and 149, respectively, in 1949, 
and British units declined to 208 and 32 
from 615 to 122, respectively. 

In 1940, registrations in Montevideo 
accounted for 84 percent of the passenger 
cars and 63 percent of the trucks regis- 
tered in the entire country. 


Chemicals 


* Canapa—A sharp increase occurred in 
Canadian foreign trade in chemicals and 
all‘ed products in 1941, compared with 
1940 — and 1940 had shown a large in- 
crease over 1939. Most significant was 
the greatly expanded export to the 
United Kingdom. 

Out of a total exportation of chemicals 
and allied products valued at $52,541.10 
during the first 11 months of 1941, $23- 
761,000 worth went to the United King- 
dom and $13,420,300 to the United States, 
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rding to preliminary official Cana- 
dian statistics. 
The United States continued to be the 
gitstanding supplier of chemicals and 
products to Canada. Out of total 
rts of chemicals and allied products 
gmounting to $60,006,100 during the first 
jimonths of 1941, more than $49,450,700 
yorth were imported from the United 
states and $8,292,900 from the United 
Kingdom. No other details are available, 
More sodium bichromate and sodium 
siate were used by the Canadian 
int and varnish industry in 1940 than 
in 1939, according to statistics of this in- 
dustry recently released by the Dominion 
pureau of Trade and Commerce. The 
paint and varnish industry used 796,995 
unds of sodium bichromate, which cost 
at works $71,407, in the manufacture of 
paints in 1940, compared with 524,675 
pounds, at a cost of $43,044, in 1939. 
Sodium prussiate used by the industry 
amounted to 285,364 pounds, at a cost 
of $35,182, in 1940, compared with 243,207 
pounds, cost $22,984. 


A Dyestuffs Advisory Committee was 
established late in December 1941 to con- 
fer with and advise the Controller of 
Chemicals with respect to the supply and 
distribution of dyestuffs as related to the 
Canadian war program. The committee 
also is to present for discussion and 
guidance such relevant problems as may 
arise in connection with any of the 
matters referred to it by the Controller. 

Phenol formaldehyde resins and urea 
formaldehyde resins are under the con- 
trol of the Controller of Chemicals. On 
and after November 27, 1941, no person 
could make moulding compounds of the 
phenol formaldehyde condensation type 
except in some of the designated 15 
standard colors, and, if the moulding 
compounds of phenol formaldehyde con- 
densation type are for special products 
involving chemical resistance, they are 
only to be made in standard black and 
brown colors as specified, according to 
the notice published in The Canada Ga- 
vette Extra of December 18. 


* CuILtE.—Imports of cresylic acid (cre- 
sol) into Chile advanced to 1,014 kilo- 
grams during the first 8 months of 1941, 
from 742 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


* Cusa—A sulfur deposit known as “La 
Aparecida” was “denounced”? in July 
1941 by two residents of Arroyos de Man- 
tua in Pinar del Rio Province, according to 
the Bureau of Mines of the Cuban Minis- 
try of Agriculture. The deposit is located 
under water in Bajo de los Colorados. 
Shortly after the denouncement was 
made, reports appeared in the press that 
this was not a natural deposit of sulfur. 
A geologist of the Cuban Ministry of 
Agriculture, however, stated that it is his 
professional opinion that the deposit is 
hatural and has been built up by sedi- 
mentation from nearby under-water sul- 
furous mineral water springs. He also 
stated that the deposit consists of alter- 
nate layers of sulfur and marine vegeta- 
ee 

*“Denounce” is a term used in the mining 
law of certain Spanish-speaking countries, 
meaning: “to offer, for record, legal notice of 


&claim for a mining concession covering 9 
described area of land.” 
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tion and coral-like substances and that 
the sulfur contains traces of fossilized fish 
excrement—all of which tends to prove 
that this is a natural deposit of sulfur. 

The geologist also stated his belief that 
there were about 500 tons of sulfur visible. 
The discoverers are reportedly extracting 
15 tons weekly and have approximately 
100 tons in warehouse at Arroyos de 
Mantua. 

There is only one other recorded “de- 
nouncement” of sulfur on file in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. In 1908 a claim was 
staked, but no sulfur is known to have 
been extracted. 

The market for sulfur in Cuba is con- 
trolled almost entirely by American ex- 
porters, imports from other sources being 
insignificant. According to official Cuban 
statistics, imports of sulfur during the 
years 1937—40 were: 1937, 76 metric tons; 
1938, 88 tons; 1939, 48 tons; and 1940, 183 
tons. More than 99 percent came from 
the United States. 

The market in Cuba for sulfur from 
the United States is for the refined, sub- 
limed, and flowers of sulfur, and the only 
export of crude sulfur from the United 
States to Cuba was in 1937, when 7 tons 
were shipped. 

The sulfur used in Cuba for agricul- 
tural purposes is of a special type which 
has been humidified, is colloidal and of 
an extreme degree of fineness. It is used 
in agriculture mainly as an insecticide, 
mixed with liquids for spraying and also 
as a dry spray in connection with the 
growing of potatoes—as this finely di- 
vided form is highly effective in combat- 
ing the disease known as “sarna de la 
papa.” 


* Kenya.—During October 1941, 620 tons 
of pyrethrum flowers were shipped from 
Kenya, of which 580 tons were shipped 
to the United States and only 40 tons to 
other destinations (Kenya figures). 
Shipments during the 4 months, July 
through October 1941, amounted to 2,246 
tons, of which 1,880 tons were exported 
to the United States. 


* PortucaL.—More than 10,000 pounds 
of glycerin were shipped from Rio de 
Janeiro to Portugal on a Portuguese ves- 
sel late in December 1941. 


Coal and Coke 


* Canapa.—Seasonal price increases on 
coal and coke retailed to the consumer 
will be approved up to a maximum of 50 
cents per net ton on domestic sizes, as 
announced on December 3, 1941, by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board of Can- 
ada. All application for such increases 
must be submitted to the Coal Adminis- 
trator for approval. 

The effective period for price advances 
is from December 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and all such advances must be 
canceled on May 1, 1942. 

Production of coke in Canada in No- 
vember 1941 from imported and Cana- 
dian coal amounted to 269,936 tons, 
compared with 275,663 in the preceding 
month and 258,275 in November 1940. 

During November 1941, 133,225 tons 
of Canadian coal and 241,297 tons of 
imported coal were carbonized in Can- 
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ada, bringing the totals for the first 11 
months of the year to 1,356,064 tons of 
Canadian coal and 2,614,726 tons of im- 
ported coal. Coke made from these 
charges totaled 2,868,579 tons in the 1941 
period in comparison with 2,748,246 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1940. 

Stocks of coke in hands of producers 
on November 30, 1941, amounted to 256,- 
058 tons, distributed in Canada as fol- 
lows: 48,890 tons in the East, 179,306 in 
Ontario, and 27,862 in the West. 

Coke imports in November 1941 de- 
clined to 36,363 tons, from 69,542 in No- 
vember 1940 (Canadian figures). Total 
imports in the 11-month period of 1941, 
amounting to 562,226 tons, showed a loss 
compared with 669,137 tons in the 11 
months of 1940. 

Canadian exports of coke advanced to 
4,451 tons in November, from 3,311 tons 
in November 1940. However, shipments 
during the first 11 months of 1941 de- 
creased to 36,242 tons, from 37,913 in 
the same period of 1940. 

Coal production in Canada during No- 
vember 1941 amounted to 1,825,158 tons, 
compared with 1,878,344 in November 
1940 and a 5-year November average of 
1,661,793. 

Nova Scotia coal operators reported 
an output of 685,071 tons in November 
(691,167 in November 1940) ; New Bruns- 
wick produced 35,867 tons (27 percent 
below production in November 1940); 
Manitoba’s output was 242 tons; Sas- 
katchewan’s 204,763 tons (7 percent over 
the November 1940 output). Alberta 
mines produced 719,160 tons (280,691 bi- 
taminous, 72,697 subbituminous, and 
365,772 lignite). The November 1940 
Alberta production reached 789,126 tons 
(244,323 bituminous, 71,624 subbitu- 
minous, and 473,179 lignite). An in- 
crease of 14 percent was recorded in 
British Columbia’s output of 180,055 tons 
in November 1941, over 157,845 a year 
ago. 

During the first 11 months of 1941, 
Canadian mines produced 16,360,474 
tons, a 3 percent gain over 15,895,789 
tons in the corresponding period of 1940. 

Canadian imports of coal in November 
1941 totaled 2,795,680 tons, or 91 per- 
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cent above the November 1940 total, and 
17 percent above the November 1936- 
40 average (Canadian figures). Novem- 
ber 1941 importations consisted of 371,- 
945 tons of anthracite, 2,423,689 bitu- 
minous, and 46 lignite. Coal imports in 
the 11-month period of 1941 amounted 
to 19,975,378 tons, in comparison with 
16,703,700 in the same months of 1940. 
Arrivals in the 1941 period consisted of 
3,728,242 tons of anthracite, 16,246,561 
bituminous, and 575 lignite. 

November exports of coal increased to 
59.370 tons, from 47,902 in November 
1940, and the 5-year average of 39,992. 
Shipments in the first 11 months of 1941 
totaled 465,315 tons, or somewhat above 
1940-period exports of 458,013 tons. 

Canada’s cOal supply in November 1941 
(computed on the basis of production, 
plus imports, less exports) was 4,561,468 
tons. In November 1940, the supply 
made available was 3,290,965 tons. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


* CANaDa—Manufacture of electric 
grills, electric percolators, electric stoves 
for glass coffee makers, and electric tea 
kettles is prohibited after January 31, 
1942. Manufacturers will be prohibited 
from selling or taking orders for these 
types of appliances after April 30, 1942. 
but stocks in the hands of wholesalers 
and retailers can be sold after that date. 

In 1942, and subsequent years, manu- 
facturers of electric irons, electric toast- 
ers, and electric household fans will be 
permitted to make no more than 50 
percent of the number of each of these 
types of appliances made in 1940. 

Parts for the repair of existing elec- 
trical appliances of these types are ex- 
empt, as well as orders received from 
the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply or the Department of National 
Defense. 

On or before February 24, 1942, manu- 
facturers of these types of household 
electrical appliances must furnish the 
Controller of Supplies with a statement 
showing the number of each type made 
during 1940, together with a statement 
showing the revenue derived from the 
sale of each type and a statement show- 
ing the number of each type on hand at 
the end of January 1942. 

On or before February 24, 1942, and 
monthly thereafter, manufacturers of 
electric irons, electric toasters, and elec- 
tric household fans must submit to the 
Controller of Supplies a statement show- 
ing the number of units of each type on 
hand at the end of the preceding month, 
the number of units made and the num- 
ber of units sold during the preceding 
month, together with a statement of the 
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revenues received from the sale of each 
type. 

Under Order No. 26 of the Controller 
of Supplies, dated December 15, 1941, 
the manufacture of the following types 
of electric household appliances was 
prohibited after December 31, 1941: 
broilers, household food mixers, sand- 
wich toasters, roasters, grills, and 
waffle irons. 


Essential Oils 


%* NETHERLANDS INDIES.— October 1941 
production of citronella oil in Java was 
estimated at 50 percent below normal. 
However, prices recovered from their 
temporary September decline. 


* Mexico.—Lime oil is the principal by- 
product of limes. Accurate statistics of 
Mexican production and export are not 
available. Higher market prices for 
lime oil prevail this year, and produc- 
tion is expected to be large. In fact, 
the price of lime oil and the domestic 
demand for citrate may reduce exports 
of fresh fruit to the United States unless 
prices for such fresh fruit are main- 
tained at fair levels. 


* Urucuay.—Only two essential oils are 
produced in commercial quaintities in 
Uruguay. Most important with respect 
to international trade is lemon oil, of 
which 4 to 5 metric tons are distilled 
annually by a Montevideo firm, which is 
also equipped to produce orange oil. 
The second oil is the domestic essential 
oil of eucalyptus, widely used in Uruguay 
where its potentiial production is almost 
unlimited, by reason of the presence of 
boundless raw materials. Many other 
essential oils and herbs are available in 
lesser quantities. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—In December 1941 10,167 bags 
of coffee were delivered to the market in 
Victoria, a decrease of 86,982 bags from 
the deliveries of November. All deliv- 
eries in December were from Espirito 
Santo, except 2,077 bags from Minas 
Geraes. 

Total exports of coffee from Victoria 
during December were 69,825 bags—68,- 
395 to the United States, 1,450 to Argen- 
tina (Brazilian figures). Shipments to 
other ports of Brazil were 1,050 bags, 
and 600 bags were released for local con- 
sumption. Stocks on hand at the close 
of December were 184,293 bags, com- 
pared with 245,601 bags on hand Decem- 
ber 1. With December exports and 
inter-State shipments, total shipments 
of Victoria coffee for the crop year be- 
ginning July 1, 1941, amounted to 325,231. 

New crop shipments from the south- 
ern part of the State of Espirito Santo to 
Rio de Janeiro continue steady. Stocks 
on hand December 31 were considered 
sufficient to meet current January re- 
quirements. 
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* British WEsT INDIES.—Exports of co. 
coa from Trinidad in November 194) 
totaled 36,000 pounds, compared with 
134 600 pounds for November 1940 (Trin. 
idad figures). Total exports for the 
first 11 months of 1941 were 18,663,163 
pounds, against 23,650,226 pounds for the 
same period in 1940—a decrease of 
4,987,063 pounds. 

By the end of the year, cocoa normally 
reaches the market from the estates in 
substantial quantity, but the amount 
coming in early in January was negligi. 
ble. This situation was partly due to 
the fact that there is not sufficient labor 
to pick the ripe fruit and partly because 
the crop itself proved to be much more 
disappointing than earlier estimates in. 
dicated. The forecast has been for q 
total yield of about 10,000,000 pounds 
compared with pickings reaching ap. 
proximately 18,000,000 pounds in 194}, 
In view of the abnormal situation, no re. 
liable estimate of January’s production 
is practicable. 


England’s original plan to purchase 
and market the entire 1941-42 crop has 
been dropped, and under the arrange. 
ment finally agreed upon only one-third 
of this season’s production is scheduled 
to be shipped to the United Kingdom for 
the Government’s account. This wil] 
undoubtedly consist of Plantation-grade 
cocoa, which is favored in the English 
market, and the amount is tentatively 
fixed at 3,396,000 pounds. Local export- 
ers have indicated that they will handle 
this portion of the crop without profit, 
since the price being paid—60 shillings 
per fanega of 110 pounds—is well under 
that prevailing on the New York market, 

Prices have advanced to $12.25 per 
fanega of 110 pounds for Plantation, 
$11.75 per fanega for Mixed Estates, and 
$11.25 per fanega for Ordinary. 


* Costa Rica.—Cocoa exports in October 
1941 totaled 306,470 kilograms, bringing 
shipments from January 1 to October 31, 
1941, to 4,471,361 kilograms (Costa Rican 
figures). Shipments to the United States 
in October 1941 were 161,366 kilograms 
and from January to October, inclusive, 
2,734,681 kilograms. No new crops were 
planted in October, and no carry-over 
was on hand. 


* Ex SaLvapor.—A decree has been pub- 
lished by the local Coffee Control Office 
amending the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the local administration of the 
coffee-quota control system. Two points 
are of general importance. 

The four types of quotas established by 
the original act and the regulations put- 
ting it into effect have been reduced to 
two: the “Free Quota,” or coffee which 
can be shipped to the United States 
under quota, and the “Regulatory Quota” 
covering the surplus over and above the 
American quota which is to be purchased 
directly from growers and exporters by 
the Mortgage Bank. 

It has been estimated that the quota 
for shipment to the United States will 
absorb 75 percent of the entire crop and 
that the surplus of 25 percent will have 
to be taken over by the Mortgage Bank. 
It is believed that most of this suplus can 
be sold to other countries than the United 
States at prices which will, at least, can 
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cel the investment of the Mortgage Bank. 
qhese quota proportions of 75 percent 
and 25 percent should be compared with 
the proportions of 60 percent and 40 per- 
cent which were effective during the 
1940-41 crop year. 

Coffee of the Regulatory Quota will be 
pought by the Mortgage Bank at a price 
of 2 colones ( $0.80) per 100 pounds, com- 

ed with 10 colones ($4) for the 1940~ 
41 season. 


* Kenya—Shipments of coffee to the 
United States decreased during Octo- 
per, compared with September. This was 
occasioned by the fact that September 
shipments were especially heavy in con- 
sequence of the opening of the new quota 
on October 1, 1941. Shipments 
amounting to 65,535 bags of 60 kilograms 
will be effected from November 1941 
through February 1942 to the United 
States and Canada from sales already 
made. Of this total, 38,525 bags will go to 
the United States and 12,193 bags to 
Canada. The remaining 14,817 bags will 
go to the United States if the nonsigna- 
tory quota permits; otherwise they will 
enter Canada. . 


% NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The “Koffie 
Fonds” has made the following estimate 
of the production, consumption, and ex- 
ports of the 1941 Robusta crop, all figures 
representing bags of 60 kilograms: 


Bags 
inch nnditba mewnwkbawwee 1, 250, 000 
Home consumption.------....-.- 916, 667 
333, 333 
Mestern shipments. -.-...........-.-. 283, 333 
Exportable balance (mostly to 
EE EOE) on qcceeoninom 50, 000 


An unofficial source estimates the 1941 
Arabica crop at 166,667 bags. Of this 
total it was expected that about half 
would be exported to the United States. 

In summary, the total 1941 coffee crop 
of the Netherlands Indies is estimated at 
approximately 1,417,000 bags—with 
about 500,000 bags available for export. 
Of the total available for export, the 
United States was expected to take more 
than 100,000 bags. 

Supplies of Robusta in the Medan dis- 
trict for local consumption continued 
to be-scarce late last fall, and the price 
rose. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* GuATEMALA.—Exports of bananas for 
the quarter year ended December 31, 
1941, reached 1,747,126 stems, compared 
with 1,807,112 stems for the July—Sep- 
tember 1941 quarter and 1,325,601 stems 
during the last quarter of 1940 (Guate- 
malan figures). Total exports for the 
entire year 1941 amounted to 7,151,593 
stems, compared with 8,208,517 stems in 
1940 and 10,052,698 in 1939. All ship- 
ments continued to go out through the 
Atlantic port of Puerto Barrios, and were 
destined to the United States only. 
* Mexico.—There should be ample sup- 
plies of fresh limes in Mexico for expor- 
tation to the United States to meet any 
reasonable need. 

Exports, compared with estimated pro- 
duction for recent years, show a sharp 
decline in the percentage of the crop 
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utilized in the United States. The fol- 
lowing data (Mexican) show the relation 
between production and exports from 
1936 through 1940: 





Estimated 





Year production | Exports! 
Metric Metric 
quintals quintals 
1936 216, 046 45, 754 
1937. els ah _ 200, 007 48, 913 
Se ae fou ; | 240, 940 39, 520 
WS csocc eins: | 309, 440 30, 609 
1940.22... om Pa i, $25, 831 25, 587 








1 Crop years November to October, 


For the first 8 months of the marketing 
year beginning November 1940, ship- 
ments ran a little above those of the 
previous season, though they were not 
substantially greater than those of 1938- 
39. Exports during the period November 
1939 to October 1940 amounted to 25,587 
metric tons compared with 30,609 in the 
1938-39 year and 39,520 in 1937-38. Ex- 
ports from November 1940 to June 1941 
were 17,948 tons. 

It is understood that large numbers of 
young trees have been planted which are 
not yet in production. For several years 
to come there should be adequate sup- 
plies for any quantity that the United 
States may wish to buy, and shipments 
will depend on the relation between 
prices, freight, handling, customs, duties, 
etc. 

Total exports of fresh vegetables from 
the beginning of the season through De- 
cember 31, 1940 and 1941, are given in 
the following table (Mexican figures) : 














rs To Dec. 31, | To Dec. 3), 

Kind 1940 1941 

Pounds Pounds 

‘fomatoes 3, 570, 842 9, 380, 311 
Green peas... 46, 396 72, 912 
Green peppers. - - . 699, 034 1, 130, 354 
Poa os, 2 icine atin pn es aD OE hs 7, 188 
| aan, Sere | 4,316,272 | 10, 590, 765 
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On December 23 and 24, 1941, heavy 
frosts occurred in the growing districts 
of Sonora, causing heavy damage to the 
tomato crops in that section, and a con- 
siderable slump in tomato shipments 
from that area was expected. Approxi- 
mately 800 carlots of tomatoes would 
have been available under favorable con- 
ditions for shipment from southern So- 
nora during the present season, but it is 
now estimated that the total shipments 
a that area will not exceed 600 car- 
ots. 


The tomato crops in the State of Sina- 
loa were expected to come into light pro- 
duction during the first week of January 
and to continue in increasing volume 
until the first of February. Future ship- 
ments of tomatoes during the present 
season from the State of Sinaloa are ex- 
pected to reach the 3,700-carlot mark, © 
provided marketing and weather condi- 
tions remain favorable. 


Shipments of green peas from southern 
Sonora were expected to reach 500 car- 
lots, but, in consequence of the damage 
caused by heavy frosts during the latter 
part of December, this figure may have 
dropped to 250 carlots. About 25 carlots 
of peas will probably be exported from 
Sinaloa during the remainder of the 
1941-42 season, but all heavy shipments 
of this commodity will originate in south- 
ern Sonora. 


Shipments of green peppers are ex- 
pected to continue, with about 600 car- 
lots available for export in Sinaloa. Ex- 
ports have shown good quality. 


* Sparin.—The unofficial estimated pro- 
duction of red, white, and spotted beans 
in 1941 was 1,650,000 metric quintals, 
compared with 1,944,000 metric quintals 
produced during the 1935 harvest, the 
latter figure being the latest official figure 
released. The production of “garbanzos” 
or chick-peas in 1941 is estimated at 
1,150,000 metric quintals, compared with 
955,000 produced during the 1935 harvest, 
and 1941 lentil production was estimated 
at 350,000 metric quintals, compared with 


CASH FARM INCOME FROM FIVE BASIC CROPS, FROM OTHER CROPS, - 
AND FROM LIVESTOCK, AS PERCENTAGE OF INCOME FROM 
ALL FARM MARKETINGS, UNITED STATES, 1910-41 
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a 1935 production of 158,000 metric 
quintals. 

The “habas” or broad bean (or horse 
bean) is used for human consumption 
to some extent in Spain, though, gener- 
ally speaking, it is used for feeding live- 
stock. Production of these beans 
amounted to 703,840 metric quintals in 
1941, 500,000 in 1940, 855,986 in 1939, and 
997,220 in 1935. 

Peas are consumed both fresh and 
dried in Spain, but mostly fresh. Pro- 
duction in 1941 was estimated to be 425,- 
000 metric quintals, compared with 
475,000 in 1935. 


Grain and Products 


* Brazit.—Work of planting the new 
rice crop in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul was continued toward the end of 
1941. The weather was good, and pros- 
pects for the crop were considered favor- 
able. Stocks of rice were low—first- 
quality rice being eSpecially scarce. 
Prices remained firm. 

No shipments to foreign markets were 
made during November 1941. Shipments 
abroad during November 1940 amounted 
to 61,378 bags (Brazilian figures). Ship- 
ments to domestic markets in November 
1941 amounted to 99,371 bags, compared 
with 68,273 bags in November 1940. 

Shipments of rice from Pelotas, State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, during November 
1941 were 34,095 bags, all of which went 
to domestic markets. 

A decree-law has been promulgated 
which provides that the entire domestic 
production of wheat will be acquired and 
milled by the small milling establish- 
ments located in the wheat-growing 
areas. The large milling companies 
which import foreign wheat will, in lieu 
of acquiring and milling the quotas of 
domestic wheat established under au- 
thority of Decree-Law of January 18, 
1941, pay a tax of 15 milreis per bag of 
60 kilograms on such quotas of domestic 
wheat as are assigned to them annually. 

Two-thirds of the proceeds of this tax 
will be used to encourage domestic wheat 
production, and one-third (subject to 
price differentials between domestic and 
foreign wheat) to compensate the small 
mills in the wheat-growing areas for 
milling the quotas allotted to the firms 
that import wheat. 

It is expected that the new law will 
permit more economic utilization of the 
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domestic wheat crop by permitting its 
utilization in the producing areas of 
southern Brazil rather than requiring the 
uneconomical shipment of a part of the 
crop to the large mills at coast points, 
chiefly in the Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo 
area, which rely on imported grain for 
their milling requirements. At the same 
time, it will assure the supply of grain 
to the small mills in southern Brazil, 
which have depended on domestic wheat, 


and will provide a fund for encourage- 


ment of domestic wheat production. 


* CuBA—Trade advices are to the ef- 
fect that total salés of rice during 
the week ended January 16 remained 
somewhat upward of the _ 100,000,- 
pocket level, with long grains attracting 
major interest. Among these grains, 
Rexoros 10 to 50 percent broken ac- 
counted for one-third of total transac- 
tions, at $9.30 to $7.60, with the 20-per- 
cent-broken quality especially active at 
$9.10. Among the less expensive mixed 
long grains, a number of sales of unspeci- 
fied mixes 20 to 50 percent broken were 
noted at $8.30 to $7.40, while smaller 
quantities of Rexoro mixes 30 and 35 
percent broken brought $7.85 and $7.75, 
respectively, Fortuna mix with 50 per- 
cent broken $6.80, and Lady Wright mix 
20 percent broken $6.60. Among the 
short grains, Early Prolifics 10 to 50 per- 
cent broken sold readily from $6.40 to 
just under $6.00, with occasional lots of 
Blue Rose 10, 34, and 50 percent broken 
bringing: $6.50, $6.15, and around $5.60, 
respectively. Some Japans 10, 20, and 30 
percent broken were also traded at be- 
tween $6.85 and $6.75. These prices are 
all per 100 pounds on a c. i. f. Habana 
basis. 

Rices of other than United States ori- 
gin were quiet during the week of Janu- 
ary 16, with apparently few if any offers 
on an open basis. 

According to statistics compiled pri- 
vately from ships’ manifests, total im- 
ports of rice through the port of Habana 
during the period January 8 to 14, 1942, 
both inclusive, amounted to 88,476 pock- 
ets of 100 pounds each of American rice, 
9,000 bags (414,000 kilograms) of Ecua- 
doran rice, 5,500 bags (255,750 kilograms) 
of rice from the Dominican Republic, and 
2,671 bags (133,550 kilograms) of Mexi- 
can rice. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Corn and rice 
are the only grains cultivated in the 
Netherlands Indies. A record crop of 
2,950,000 metric tons of shelled corn was 
estimated for 1941 for all Netherlands 
Indies, of which 2,444,000 tons were pro- 
duced in Java and Madura. The 1940 
production of Java and Madura was 
1,896,000 tons. The increase in 1941 was 
due to better climatic factors and to a 
new Government regulation forcing most 
estates to grow sufficient food supplies for 
their own workers. 

Corn is grown for domestic consump- 
tion. The amount exported averaged 
roughly 5 percent of the total crop and 
is purely incidental to the industry. How- 
ever, this export trade, despite its small 
size, has a wide influence over the mar- 
keting of corn throughout the Nether- 
lands Indies, and local prices are directly 
affected by any changes in conditions 
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abroad. As a result of cessation of ex. 
ports to Japan, large stocks of corn haye 
been built up, estimated at 40,000 
50,000 metric tons of shelled corn as of 
October 1, 1941. Approximately one-half 
of these stocks is in the hands of the 
Government. In addition, there are 
probably 1,000,000 tons of “invisibje 
stocks in the hands of the natives jp. 
tended for their own consumption. 

Exports of shelled corn (Netherlands 
Indian figures) : 


[In metric tons, net weight] 











metas 
Destination | 1939 19140 January. 
June 1941 
— | ~ nn | eet, 
China 189 
Hong Kong | 74 27 
Japan | 59,093 73, 429 36, O48 
Korea. | 7,007 7, 632 |... 
Netherlands } 12, 652 Bat » 
New Zealand 2, 611 674 i 
Singapore 61 thi 
Other countries 11,718 | 759 ~ 


| 
a, ; “aE 
rotal . | 93,305 | 83, 290 
| 83, 480 





* PerU.—Production of wheat in 1949 
totaled 101,771 metric tons, against 111. 
745 tons in 1939 and 103,076 tons in 1938, 
according to official reports. The de. 
creased production in 1940 was attrib. 
ted chiefly to the severe damages caused 
by the “roya” (rust) plague in the coasta] 
section as well as to inadequate water 
supply. The Government estimates that 
wheat production in 1941 ranged between 
105,000 and 110,000 metric tons, and fore- 
casts a similar production for 1942. 

Wheat imports in 1940 aggregated 136. 
386 metric tons, compared with 120,924 
tons in 1939 and 121,887 tons in 19338 
(Peruvian figures). Practically all of 
these imports originated in Argentina. 
During the first 11 months of 1941, wheat 
imports amounted to 113,972 tons, 
against 135.294 tons during the same 
period of 1940. 

Apparent domestic consumption of 
wheat in 1940 (production plus imports 
of wheat and wheat flour converted into 
wheat at the ratio of 1,644,685 kilograms 
of wheat flour equal 2,349,550 kilograms 
of wheat) totaled 240,507 tons, com- 
pared with 235,429 tons in 1939. 

Stocks of wheat (both domestic and 
imported) in the hands of local mills as 
of December 31, 1941, were reported at 
64,930 metric tons, compared with 31,800 
tons on December 31, 1940. It is re- 
ported that the amount of wheat milled 
by all of the wheat-flour mills in 1940 
aggregated 147,611 metric tons. 


Spices and Related Products 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—A commercial 
source states that the total 1941 produc- 
tion of black pepper from the Lampong 
districts of South Sumatra at the end of 
October was approximately 37,000 metric 
tons, or a net total of 32,000 tons if al- 
lowance is made for 5,000 tons, a part of 
the total which, it is estimated, will be 
converted into white pepper. This esti- 
mate shows a reduction of about 8,000 
metric tons from the August 1941 
forecast. 

The white-pepper output on the island 
of Banka, representing production in ad- 
dition to the aforementioned conversion 
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es, is believed to have remained at 
approximately 4,000 to 5,000 metric tons. 

Delivery of new pepper at the ports of 
shipment was estimated at approximately 
5,000 metric tons, practically all stocks 
peing reserved for future sales. 

Exports of both black and white pepper 
for August, the last month for which 
figures are available, and the total ex- 
ports for January—August 1941 are shown 
jn the following tables (Netherlands 
Indian figures) : 


Exports of Black Pepper 


[In metric tons, net weight 





—_—_—_ 














| 
| _, | January- 
Destination ———- ry August 
, 1941 
United States 31 | 1, 463 | 13, 362 
Brazil. - 5 | 548 
Canada. ...- 10 49 | 173 
Egypt.--- on > ---| 594 
Traq.--- ---|--- |-- 90 
Singapore A 320 | 2,049 | 2, 861 
Others. ..--- : 169 | 5 | 288 
Total --| 539 | 3,566 | 17, 916 
Exports of White Pepper 
{In metric tons, net weight] 
—_ met | January- 
Destination —— ——— | August 
| 1941 

1 | a ve tes 
United States. -.......-| 76 10 | 2, 927 
Argentina | jheeintel 35 
Brazil. - - - - é Leland 23 
Canada..... - neoenl S sisal 42 | . 
Japan... . . o« OR Te 37 
New Zealand eal Bet, an ’ 27 
Singapore 523 | 819 1, 935 
3) as 3 o-ee--| 249 
as 6 ind etinewe ll nd | 21 
a 613 | 871| 5,372 





Source: Maandebericht van den In- en Uitvoer van 
Nederlandsch-Indie. 


There were practically no “ready” 
stocks in September or October, since 
nearly all suppliers were under contract 
for future delivery. No estimate regard- 
ing “invisible” stocks in the hands of na- 
tives can be obtained. 

With respect to white pepper from the 
island of Banka, it was reported that only 
small stocks were available and that 
these supplies appeared on the market at 
irregular intervals. 


Sugars and Products 


* British West INpIES.—There will re- 
portedly be a slight decrease in the acre- 
age planted for the 1942 sugarcane crop 
in Barbados because of the drought that 
prevailed at planting time. On the basis 
of the acreage of cane to be harvested in 
1942, the crop is estimated at the equiva- 
lent of 115,000 tons of sugar. The 1941 
crop was about 100,000 tons. 

At the beginning of January 1942, 6,000 
to 7,000 puncheons of molasses remained 
for export. This carry-over will report- 
edly be shipped to Canada. There was 
ho sugar left for export. 


* Ecypt.—Final figures as to the statis- 
tical position of sugar for the season 
starting November 1, 1940, and estimated 
figures for the season starting Novem- 
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ber 1, 1941, are shown in the following 
table: 


Final Figures—Season Starting Nov. 1, 





























1940 
Raw Refined 
Item sugar sugar 
Tons Tons 
Stocks on Nov. 1, 1940.__..__- 55, 060 12, 341 
Production during 1940-41____. i, Sg Seneee eee 
Bi dc demic war cascannes WEED Linicnptlatins 
pL gk Ee ers 
Less sugar destroyed by fire.- ey Erne 
TG O66 fons 
Raw sugar refined___.....__._. 106, BUG 1. kccse geek 
Production of refined sugar_.._|_......_--- 196, 309 
40, 666 208, 650 
Consumption in Egypt--.-..-_-- 516 133, 420 
PEs 0k adenedacuscnass . ciedas 66, 261 
OM. chiiciitend whos 199, 681 
| 
Stocks on Oct. 31, 1940. -| 40, 150 8, 969 





Estimated Figures—Season Starting 





























Nov. 1, 1941 
z | Raw Refined 
Item | sugar sugar 
SS el sma Pa a |e 
| Tons Tons 
Stocks on Nov. 1, 1941._...____} 40, 150 8, 969 
Production during 1941-42 | 
RRA Aa Re A SE | 170; GOP 555.0 cass 
Imports._-...-- weno ene eee| OEP Biseseaceinee 
| 214, 150 = 
Raw sugar refined_...........- TOR GED boc. ncccee 
Production of refined sugar... -| Ped FA 178, 000 
| 34, 150 186, 969 
Consumption in Egypt- ---.-- } 1, 000 139, 000 
pn ARTS Bisse TEER IN bes 40, 000 
Total. El ela | 179, 000 
Stocks on Oct. 31, 1942_.| 


33, 150 | 7, 969 





* MARTINIQUE.—During the last quarter 
of 1941, exports of sugar amounted to 
only 15,000 metric tons—all to Morocco 
(French figures). Stocks at the end of 
1941 awaiting shipment totaled an es- 
timated 110,000 tons, when normally only 
a few thousand tons would be on hand. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—At the end of 
September, disposition of the 1941 sugar 
crop in Java included the sale of 663,- 
474 metric tons of sugar, divided be- 
tween 481,799 tons of white and 181,675 
tons of brown. Thirty-nine mills were 
still engaged in grinding, all others hav- 
ing previously terminated the campaign. 

Total exports of sugar for the first 9 
months of the calendar year 1941 
amounted to 701,694 tons—the figures 
for this portion of the year 1940 being 
630,665 tons and, for the year preced- 
ing, 1,077,412 tons. These exports, for 
the 3 most recent years, are given in 
the following table by geographical des- 
tinations (Netherlands Indian figures) : 

















Destination 1929 1940 1941 

Metric Metric Metric 

tons tons tons 
West of Suez 364, 757 279, 571 217, 600 
British India ne 415,273 | 75,820 93, 388 
Hongkong and China_ 99, 800 127, 774 230, 969 
Straits and Bangkok 81, 132 | 64, 609 107, 899 
Aden and Persian Gulf 57, 162 21, 899 


60, 138 
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Sugar on hand as of the last day of 
September is indicated in the following 
tabulation: 


Tons 

Stocks on April 1, 1941_--._-.---- 641, 800 
Production crop 1941 during 

March-September --------.---- 1, 513, 632 

—_ 

Consumption April—August 1941.. 160,492 

Consumption September (est.)--- 40, 867 

Exports April-September 1941__.. 502,031 

703, 390 

Stocks on October 1, 1941___.-- 1, 452, 042 

Stocks on October 1, 1940___._-- 1, 094, 228 

Stocks on October 1, 1939___...- 695, 742 


Furs 


* Canapa.—At the first Winnipeg fur 
auction on December 22 and 23, 1941, the 
trade registered great uncertainty, and 
prices for most types of furs were much 
below the expectations of ranchers and 
traders, who were led to expect high 
prices for the current Canadian fur catch 
in consequence of the great activity in 
retail fur sales in the United States dur- 
ing September, reaching a volume 125 
percent greater than in September 1940. 
The representative attendance of buyers 
included many American importers, but 
buying was restricted. 


Sales during October and November 
1941 were almost 70 percent below those 
of the same period of 1940. As a conse- 
quence, manufacturers and retailers had 
on hand larger unsold stocks. It is be- 
lieved that the 10 percent luxury tax on 
the retail price of fur garments, which 
went into effect on October 1, 1941, had 
an important bearing on this situation. 
The entry of the United States into the 
war and the imminent prospect of 
greatly increased income taxes also con- 
tributed to the decline in retail sales, | 
according to American buyers. 


At the first auction 161,000 pelts were 
offered. Trimming articles held firm and 
in some cases advanced over the opening 
prices registered during the sale of Janu- 
ary 20, 1940. Ermine, white fox, skunk, 
and wolves showed increases to 10 per- 
cent, while red fox advanced as much as 
40 percent. Beaver in the larger sizes 
declined 20 percent. Squirrel and otter 
declined 10 percent. Bids on ranch mink 
were so low that offerings were 
withdrawn. 
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At the second auction held on January 
7 and 8, 217,000 pelts were offered. An 
improvement in the demand for beaver 
was noted. Ermine sold at prices varying 
not more than 5 percent from the high 
levels established in December 1941. In- 
terest in silver fox centered mainly on 
inferior types. Wild mink sold well at 
unchanged prices, but the market for 
ranch mink remained so unsatisfactory 
that most of the collection was unsold. 
Badger was in poor demand, but there 
was a very good demand for lynx and 
a good demand for marten, skunk, and 
timber wolf. The next auction was 
scheduled for January 28, 1942. 

The range of prices at the close of the 
last auction was as follows: badger, $0.50 
to $8.25; beaver, $11.50 to $36.00; ermine, 
western, $0.30 to $1.66; ermine, northern 
and mixed, $0.40 to $1.24; fisher, $7.00 to 
$60.00; fox, cross, $1.00 to $23.50; fox, red, 
$1.70 to $14.00; fox, full silver, $18.00 to 
$61.00; fox, part silver, $15.50 to $29.50; 
fox, silver, inferior, $10.00 to $24.50; fox, 
black and silver mixed, $1.75 to $10.00; 
fox, white, $10.00 to $27.25; lynx (a poor 
collection), $12.00 to $48.50; marten, 
$27.50 to $54.50; mink, wild, $1.25 to 
$12.25; mink, ranch, $1.25 to $11.00; ot- 
ter, $11.00 to $21.50; skunk, $0.05 to $3.22; 
squirrel, $0.10 to $0.24; wolf, $3.00 to 
$13.25; wolf, timber, $0.50 to $14.50. 


Leather and 
Products 


* CuBpa—The December 1941 production 
of Cuban wet salted cattle hides of the 
Habana Packer grade moved upward in 
accordance with trade expectations, most 
estimates placing output during that 
period at approximately 28,000 hides, 
compared with 22,000 in November 1941. 
The increased output in December is due 
to heavier seasonal production of jerked 
beef and measurably larger shipments of 
chilled beef to United States markets. 

At the end of December, unsold stocks 
of hides on hand were stated to have 
declined to about 24,000, as compared 
with approximately 30,000 remaining at 
the end of the preceding month. 

Exports of wet salted cattle hides dur- 
ing November 1941 amounted to 221,279 
kilograms (487,832 pounds) valued at 
$48,236, all of which were destined for 
U. S. markets. Based upon an average 
weight per hide of about 65 pounds, this 
represents shipments during this period 
of 7,505 hides. As an advance indication 
of probable exports of Habana Packer 
hides during December, data obtained 
disclose that 35,500 hides, weighing 
2,380,049 pounds and valued at $247,029, 
were shipped to United States markets. 

Production of calfskins is estimated to 
have remained essentially unchanged at 
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approximately 1,000 units a month, with 
little prospect for material variation in 
either direction. The monthly produc- 
tion of goat, kid, sheep, and lamb skins 
remains unchanged at 3,500 to 4,000 
units, possibly one-half of which are ac- 
counted for by sheep and lamb skins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* CanaDA.—Production in the lumber in- 
dustry during 1941 in Manitoba Province 
increased 25 percent over 1940, exceeding 
40,000 M board feet, the heaviest cut in 
the history of the Province. Material 
was furnished for training camps as 
well as for general construction. The 
Provincial government disposed of 7,500 
M board feet of spruce (fire-killed in 
1940). The cut of green spruce was 
heavier but held down in some instances 
by shortage of labor. There was an in- 
crease in the production of pulpwood, 
fence posts, piling, and lath, but a de- 
crease in railroad ties, fuel wood, and 
round timber. 

It is anticipated that there will be a 
rapid decline in the demand for con- 
struction lumber and other builders’ sup- 
plies, since the building peak has passed. 
Building permits have declined sharply. 
Special licenses are now required for 
most construction work, and building ac- 
cessories are becoming scarce. 


* SweEpENn.—A Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts Commission for mutual consultation 
on forestry and forest-products prob- 
lems was established by an agreement 
between the Swedish, Danish, Finnish, 
and German Governments, signed in 
Berlin on January 23. The agreement 
also provides that other European coun- 
tries may become affiliated. 

The Commission, it is reported, will 
handle questions of a scientific, techni- 
cal, and economic nature within the 
forest industries and also investigate 
possibilities for exchange of wood goods. 
The permanent seat will be Berlin, where 
the Commission will meet when neces- 
sary from time to time. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Priority Control on South African 
Asbestos 


South African asbestos has been 
placed under strict priority control by 
the Director of Priorities, who issued 
Conservation Order M-79 curtailing the 
uses of certain types of asbestos. It 
takes effect immediately. 

The order prohibits the use of South 
African asbestos after February 1, ex- 
cept to fill defense orders, and permits 
its use to fill defense orders for specified 
purposes only. 

Unless specifically authorized by the 
Director of Priorities, after February 1, 
no one shall process any chrysotile as- 
bestos fiber unless necessary to fill de- 
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fense orders for core roving or nonfer. 
rous tapes, cloth, and laps. 

Prohibitions are also placed by the or. 
der on processing grade B-1 amosite as. 
bestos fiber except to fill defense orders 
for woven felt blankets and matt 
for marine turbine insulation. Nor sha) 
anyone process grade B-3 or D-3 amosite 
asbestos fiber unless to fill defense Orders 
for turbine insulation blankets, fireproog 
board, sprayed amosite, welded amosite 
pipe covering and blacks, 85 percent 
magnesia pipe covering, flexible amosite. 
pipe insulation or dry-pack insulation, 
The order prohibits installing withoyt 
specific authority any high-temperature 
pipe covering unless used where tem. 
peratures of over 200° F. occur. 

The order states that anyone proc. 
essing asbestos fiber should file all ip. 
formation required on form PD-251 or 
PD-252 and return it to OPM (now 
WPB) by February 10, 1942, and by the 
tenth of every calendar month there. 
after. When WPB requests it, any as- 
bestos processor must fill out and return 
form PD-253. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Record Flaxseed Use in Prospect 


Consumption of flaxseed in the United 
States is expected to break all records 
during the 1941-42 period, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which also announces that a great in- 
crease in Argentina’s crushing of flax- 
seed into oil is planned this year hy the 
Argentine Government. 


Utilization of flaxseed by the United 
States may reach 45,000,000 bushels or 
more, officials state. U.S. production of 
flaxseed last year reached 31,485,000 
bushels, roughly two-thirds of antici- 
pated requirements. Flaxseed is crushed 
into oil, used in paints and other prod- 
ucts. Since the war emergency began, 
the use of paints has increased tremen- 
dously. 


Agriculture Department figures show 
that shipments of flaxseed from Argen- 
tina to the United States up to Novem- 
ber 1941 were extremely heavy. The 
conversion of a much larger part of 
Argentina’s flaxseed into oil, the an- 
nouncement says, is intended to relieve 
to some extent the surplus problem cre- 
ated by the large 1941-42 crop, the record 
carry-over from the preceding year’s 
crop, and the reduced European market, 

Normally, Argentina’s domestic utiliza- 
tion of flaxseed is about 8,000,000 bushels, 
of which about 1,000,000 bushels have 
been crushed for oil. This year, how- 
ever, the Argentine Grain Board expects 
to assign about 6,000,000 bushels of its 
flaxseed holdings for conversion into oil. 


* BritisH Mataya.—The palm-oil indus- 
try of Malaya has had an_ internal 
organization comparable to that of the 
rubber industry and has represented & 
capital investment of large proportions. 
Altogether, there were 49 estates in Octo- 
ber 1941, totaling 78,500 acres, with dis- 
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tribution of estates general throughout 
the country. 

The oil palm thrives under plantation 
conditions in the moist Malayan climate 
and reaches commercial production of 
the oil fruit in 4 or 5 years after planting. 
palm oil is extracted from the outer flesh, 
which contains from 29 to 32 percent of 
oil, while the hard kernels are subse- 
quently bagged for export as palm 
xernel, from which comes the equally 
important palm-kernel oil. Normal an- 
nual production of palm oil is placed at 
55,000 to 60,000 tons, and the palm- 
kernel output at 11,000 tons. Actual pro- 
duction in 1940 amounted to 57,972 tons 
of oil and 10,172 tons of kernel. 

Chief industrial uses for palm oil are 
soap and candle making, manufacture 
of tin plate, and hydrogenation into 
edible vegetable fats. A recent impor- 
tant development has been the dietary 
use of palm oleine as a substitute for fish- 
liver oil as a source of vitamin. Palm 
kernel is not processed in Malaya, but 
the kernel oil resembles coconut oil and, 
after neutralizing and deodorizing, is 
ysed aS a premium-quality basis for 
edible fats and vegetable oils. 

Malayan exports of palm oil in 1940 
declined in volume to 56,091 tons (59,779 
tons in 1939) but advanced in value to 

















$$6,257,315 (S$5,917,888 in 1939). De- 
tails are as follows (Malaya figures) : 
1939 | 1940 
Country 1 a it << gre oe 
, straits . |} Straits 
Tons | dollars Tons | gollars 
United Kingdom | 31, 799 |3, 089, 822 44,020 |4, 573, 946 
Canada... _..| 24,100 |2, 362,113 | 7,116 | 875,518 
British India - - - 1, 448 177, 272 1, 855 296, 538 
Thailand... . 409 42, 300 791 | 140, 936 
eypt....- ; 690 88, 602 648 115, 447 
Other countries. 1,333 | 157,779 | 1,661 | 254,930 
Total.......| 59,779 5, 917, 888 | 56,091 (6, 257, 315 





| 





Palm-kernel exports totaled 9,219 tons 
valued at S$406,230 during 1940, com- 
pared with 10,774 tons valued at S$543,- 
309 in 1939. In the pre-war period a 
substantial part of Malayan palm-kernel 
exports went to Continental Europe, but 
in 1940 Great Britain and the United 
States were the only important destina- 
tions, these countries taking 5,600 and 
3,560 tons, respectively. Scarcity of 
shipping space and the low priority value 
of palm kernel had seriously curtailed 
its export, even before the outbreak of 
the present violent hostilities in Malaya. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Palm-oil pro- 
duction during the third quarter of 1941, 
based on semiofficial reports from all 
producing estates up to the end of Au- 
gust (estimating the September output at 
20,500 metric tons) was approximately 
52,000 tons, compared with 78,797 in the 
same quarter of 1940—a decline of 21 
percent. This decline was due entirely 
to the voluntary 20-percent restriction 
on standard production, decided on by 
the Sumatra palm-oil sales pool in May 
1941. Total production during the first 
three quarters of 1941 is estimated at 
152,673 tons, in comparison with 176,989 
tons in the corresponding period of 1940. 

The 20-percent restriction was ex- 
pected to result in a production of ap- 
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proximately 208,000 tons in 1941, com- 
pared with the actual 1940 production of 
237,000 tons. A good portion of the 1942 
crop had been contracted for by the end 
of the 1941 third quarter, although a 10- 
percent voluntary restriction might be 
agreed upon. A new and very large 
palm-oil estate, originally planted in 
1939, will come into limited production 
in 1942, with 3,000 to 4,000 tons ex- 
pected in its first year. 

Two Japanese-owned estates, with a 
normal combined production of 8,750 
tons (now subject to the 20-percent pro- 
duction restriction) plan to continue op- 
erations, though the formerly Japanese 
management has been turned over to a 
European concern. 

Exports of Netherlands Indies palm oil 
in the third quarter of 1941 increased 28 
percent to 61,813 net metric tons valued 
at 2,318,000 guilders, from 48,285 tons 
valued at 1,975,000 guilders in the third 
quarter of 1940. An increase in avail- 
able tanker space, and the fact that prac- 
tically the whole 1941 crop was con- 
tracted for in advance (most of it by 
United States concerns), brought about 
the improved export situation. Of the 
1941 period of palm-oil exports, the 
United States took 47,517 tons (31,920 in 
the third quarter of 1940), the United 
Kingdom 8,055 (5,002), the Union of 
South Africa 2,225 (548)), and China 
1,690 (3,072). Other countries of desti- 
nation included Japan, British India, 
Canada, the Philippines, and Egypt, in 
order of their importance. 

August was the busiest month for ex- 
ports in the 1941 third quarter, and it is 
reported that one especially chartered 
United States tanker loaded 9,311 tons 
of palm oil for the United States during 
the month. However, it is said that the 
bulk of palm-oil shipments to the United 
States was carried in Netherlands-flag 
vessels. The British Government, 
through the Ministry of Supply, earlier 
in the year contracted to take 50,000 tons 
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of Sumatra palm oil at a reported price 
of 80 guilders per long ton, f. 0. b. Bel- 
awan Deli. About 20,000 tons had been 
shipped up to the end of September 1941. 


The United States, since the outbreak 
of war in 1939, has further solidified its 
position as leading market for Sumatra 
palm oil, and during the third quarter of 
1941 this country absorbed 77 percent of 
total exports—largest proportion in more 
than 5 years. Shipments to the United 
States of 47,517 net metric tons were the 
largest for any quarterly period in the 
history of Sumatra palm oil. 


Especially large shipments were made 
in August and September. Space con- 
tinued favorable in October, and up to 
November 21, 1941, invoice records show 
that exports of palm oil to the United 
States amounted to 21,261 tons, of which 
12,872 were routed to Pacific coast ports 
and 8,389 for delivery at Atlantic ports. 
Shipments during the rest of the year 
were also expected to be on a large scale. 


Netherlands Indies palm-oil exports 
during 1941 were only slightly less than 
the year’s production, leaving a surplus 
of 11,417 tons. To this must be added 
the carry-over from 1940 estimated at 
70,000 tons, giving a stock position at 
the end of the 1941 third quarter of 81,- 
417 metric tons. These stocks were be- 
lieved to consist entirely of 1941-crop 
palm oil. Storage capacity as of Sep- 
tember 31, 1941, was equivalent to 171,000 
tons, and the program called for a total 
capacity of 182,000 tons at the end of 
the year. 

The Netherlands Indies palm-oil situ- 
ation improved greatly in the summer 
and fall of 1941. Prices, which had been 
at or below production costs, again be- 
came remunerative, and active demand 
from the United States, plus increased 
shipping space, resulted in a more favor- 
able position. Stocks were not excessive 
in the third quarter and were not ex- 
pected to increase in the final quarter 
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of the year, since heavy shipments were 
booked for that period. It was thought 
possible that the 1941 carry-over would 
be smaller than that of 1940. 

There was little interest in palm ker- 
nels, production of which in the Neth- 
erlands Indies has been practically at a 
standstill for more than a year. Pro- 
duction in the first 2 months of the 1941 
third quarter was only 180 metric tons, 
compared with 751 in the preceding 
quarter. Inasmuch as normal annual 
production is approximately 50,000 tons, 
it can be seen that this branch of the oil- 
palm industry was stagnant. There 
were no recorded exports of palm ker- 
nels during the third quarter of 1941. 


The effect of the present Pacific war 
on the palm-oil business of the Indies 
cannot be readily determined at this 
time. 


* TurKEY—In addition to butter (the 
characteristics of which vary according 
to the producing region), vegetable fats 
(derived from sesame seed, linseed, pop- 
py seed, sunflower seed, and particularly 
cottonseed), animal fats, olive oil, and 
vegetaline are used in Turkey. 

Each person in Turkey is estimated to 
consume per annum on an average 2 kilo- 
grams of olive oil, 1 kilogram of vegetable 
fats, 2.5 kilograms of butter, 1 kilogram 
of animal fat—a total of 6.5 kilograms. 
The consumption of vegetaline is limited 
to the large cities. 

In certain parts of Turkey, oil is ex- 
tracted from walnuts and hazelnuts. 


Paints 


* CoLomsBi1a.—There is considerable com- 
petition in the Colombian paint market 
among the various brands of products 
sold there. The amount sold of any par- 
ticular brand depends largely on its qual- 
ity and price, and the extent to which it 
is advertised. In December 1941, mer- 
chants estimated the paint stocks in Co- 
lombia as sufficient for current needs. 
Future imports depended to a large ex- 
tent on the availability of construction 
materials from the United States. If 
such supplies of materials were to be seri- 
ously curtailed there would be a corre- 
sponding drop in consumption and de- 
mand for paints and varnishes. Retail 
prices generally advanced during the last 
quarter of 1941. 

Imports of ready-mixed paints and 
enamels into Colombia have been declin- 
ing since 1938, but the United States has 
maintained its position in the market as 
the outstanding supplier: 








1938 1939 1940 
Country | Met. Met- Met- 
ric | Pesos| ric | Pesos; ric | Pesos 
tons tons tons 





United States __/1, 578/447,80S| 871)486,374| 630/506, 247 
United King- 
7c 34} 14,815] *22) 11,824 27| 13, 746 


























Germany ._..-_-- 28) 19,680) 13) 9,910)..._-|.._-._- 
Netherlands--.-- 3} 1,342} 12) 3,843)...- 165 
Canada_-_.___-- 15| 12, 248 8| 7,006} 19) 13,951 
Sweden. ....... 1} 1,407; 2) 2,039; 6) 4,221 

Total..... |, 659 497, 837; 920) 523, 504) 682/538, 804 
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* Cupa—Many of the usual types of 
paints generally in demand anywhere 
are manufactured in Cuban paint fac- 
tories. Products manufactured include 
the items of exterior paints, for which 
there is a rather large demand, and flat 
wall finishes, aluminum paints, var- 
nishes, waterproofings, and removers, for 
which there is a smaller but still impor- 
tant outlet. There is some demand for oil 
paints, interior paints, and marine paints 
(grey paint and copper bottom paint), 
while the sale of floor and deck paints, 
barn and roof paints, metal protective 
paints, bronze paints and bronzing liq- 
uids, driers, and asphalt emulsions is re- 
ported to be relatively unimportant. 

Among the imported items of impor- 
tance, classified by uses, are automobile 
paints and lacquers, paint oils for the 
paint factories, and, to a lesser extent, 
wall primers and sealers and furniture 
waxes. Cement, brick, and stucco paints 
seldom are imported, calcimines being 
used principally in their stead in Cuba. 

Actual consumption of paints in Cuba 
is measured by total value of sales, which 
ordinarily can be estimated at slightly 
more than $1,000,000 annually. Prob- 
ably between 65 and 70 percent of this 
total is represented by the output of the 
five domestic manufacturers. The posi- 
tion of the domestic industry is predomi- 
nant in the low and low-medium price 
fields. 

As the local industry has developed, 
the import trade in paints and varnishes 
has tended to be limited more and more 
to products of higher price or of special 
qualities. Imports are mainly from the 
United States (Cuban figures) : 























| From United States | Total 
Year | ca mo 
Kilo- 7 Kilo- ae 
| grams Value | grams Value 
sae 654, 297 | $241, 512 | 677, 474 | $249, 974 
1939_.........| 629, 246 258, 502 660, 806 269, 898 
1940..........| 609,387 43, 439 630, 653 252, 516 





Although there are no clearly defined 
selling seasons for paints and paint ma- 
terials, it has been stated that the greater 
part of the business is done from Janu- 
ary to June. Sugar mills call for bids 
from July to September for paints to be 
delivered during October, November, and 
December. 

Imported paints are distributed prin- 
cipally by firms combining the functions 
of exclusive importers and resident sales 
agents. Sales are made direct to the 
large consumers and retail outlets as 
well as to wholesale distributors. Fre- 
quently distributors or agents perform 
certain mixing or packing operations in 
Habana. Chief retail outlets are the 
numerous hardware stores throughout 
the island. Competition in the Cuban 
market is keen. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* Bottvia—The gasoline supply situa- 
tion in Bolivia has been growing increas- 
ingly serious. About the middle of De- 
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cember 1941, rationing in the cities of 
the “altiplano” region was resorted to 
and all public gasoline pumps were 
closed. To obtain gasoline, it is now 
necessary to obtain each week a ration 
card from the control agency of the par. 
ticular city which permits the purchase 
at specified retail centers, of the weekly 
ration. This ration varies from two tins 
of 19 liters each for private persons to 
larger amounts for trucks and other eon. 
veyances engaged in public business, 


The northern section of Bolivia is de. 
pendent for its gasoline supply wholly 
on the Peruvian oil fields at Talara, De. 
layed shipments from that source at the 
end of December and the first part of 
January added to the gravity of the 
situation. 


* CanaDa.—October 1941 production of 
crude oil in the Turner Valley oil fielg, 
near Calgary, reached 819,159 barrels, 
from 208 wells, at an average of 26494 
barrels daily, as reported by the Petro. 
leum and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board of Alberta. The daily output ip 
October 1940 was 24,922 barrels. 

Turner Valley absorption plants recoy- 
ered 25,248 barrels of natural gasoline in 
October 1941 from 2,911,869 million cubic 
feet of gas, compared with 25,143 barrels 
taken from 2,895,056 million cubic feet of 
gas in October 1940. 

Crude-oil stocks in Alberta on Novem. 
ber 1, 1941, amounted to 380,841 barrels, 
in comparison with 358,926 on November 
1, 1940. Refined-petroleum stocks on 
October 1, 1941, stood at 861,582 barrels, 
a material decrease from October 1, 1940, 
stocks of 218,094 barrels. 

Drilling of five new wells in Turner Val- 
ley was finished in October 1941, but 
none of them went on production, be- 
cause of mechanical difficulties encoun- 
tered. 

October 1941 sales of crude oil and gas- 
Oline in Alberta were valued at $1,305,000, 
The daily increase over sales in October 
1940 amounted to $9,453. The average 
price of gasoline per barrel was $1.530, 
compared with $1.268 in October 1940, 

Output of crude petroleum and natural 
gasoline in Canada during October 1941 
totaled 871,491 barrels. compared with 
878.782 in the preceding month and 811,- 
596 in October 1940, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. During the 
first 10 months of 1941, output reached 
8.370.968 barrels, in comparison with 
7,086,161 in the same period of 1940. 

Natural-gas production in October in- 
creased to 3,009.606.000 cubic feet, from 
2.446 539 000 in the preceding month and 
2.543,.995.000 in October 1940. Produc- 
tion in the first 10 months of 1941, 
amounting to 30,738,007,000 cubic feet, 
also registered a gain over the 27,646, 
458,000 cubic feet produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 

[These data are preliminary, therefore sub- 
ject to revision. ] 


* NEw ZEALAND.—It became necessary on 
December 9, 1941, to take immediate 
steps to safeguard the supply of gasoline 
in New Zealand, since a section of the 
public had been rushing to cash gasoline 
coupons. These coupons, numbered Il, 
12, and 13, had been made available by 
the Government for December and Jall- 
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yary, and it was decided that coupons 
12 and 13 would not be redeemable in 
the meantime, resellers being notified ac- 
cordingly. In addition, resellers were in- 
structed that gasoline must not be sup- 

ed in any container other than the 
tank of a car. 

The Oil Fuel Controller stated on De- 
cember 9 that the Government would 
make an early announcement as to its 
future policy regarding gasoline, and 
added that he was unable to state 
whether future decisions might involve 
total prohibition or severe restrictions on 
private motoring. 


* Urucuay—In view of the current 
shortage of liquid fuel and the difficulty 
of obtaining it, the sale of fuel oil is 
restricted by a decree dated December 
96, 1941, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 8, 1942. 

From January 1, 1942, companies sell- 
ing fuel oil may only do so to their own 
clients and on a prior authority from 
the Direction of Industries. Agents and 
dealers who resell fuel oil must present 
their requests for permits (for not less 
than 3 months) in the name of their 
clients, and these permits will be in- 
spected by the Direction of Industries 
to make certain that the amount re- 
quested is actually required and that all 
necessary economy is being observed in 
the use of fuel oil—also that substitutes 
are being employed wherever practicable. 
Neither private nor Government estab- 
lishments may purchase fuel oil directly 
from abroad without the prior authority 
of the Fuel Rationing Committee. 

The A. N.C. A. P. (Administracién Na- 
cional de Combustibles, Alcohol y Port- 
land), private companies, and the Ad- 
ministracion General de las Usinas Eléc- 
tricas y Teléfonos del Estado were to re- 
port to the Fuel Rationing Committee, 
prior to January 10, 1942, their stocks 
of fuel oil, as well as all subsequent 
purchases. 


Railway 
Equipment 


* ARGENTINA—A credit of 10,000,000' 


pesos has been opened in favor of the 
State Railways Board for the purchase 
of rolling stock and rail materials, under 
the provisions of a decree issued toward 
the 1941 year-end. The decree provides 
that orders under the credit will be 
placed in any market which is in a posi- 
tion to supply them and in accordance 
with the best interests of the State. 
Should they be placed in the United 
States, the decree provides, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs will instruct the Ar- 
gentine Ambassador in Washington to 
Tequest of the U. S. Government prefer- 
ential treatment in the matter of the 
requisite manufacturing permits and pri- 
ority privileges for the materials affected. 

Purchases to be effected are supple- 
mentary to those already placed with 
U.S. manufacturers amounting to 550 
freight cars, deliveries of which, it is ex- 
pected, will take place during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1942. The present urgent 
heeds of the State Railway system in the 
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matter of rolling stock and materials 
amount to 700 freight cars and 15 loco- 
motives—the present credit relating to 
these vehicles, as likewise to material for 
a 300-kilometer stretch of line. 


The present plight of the Argentine 
State Railways in the matter of rolling 
stock and rail materials (it is pointed out 
in the Buenos Aires press) derives in 
large part from the fact that an order 
for 900 trucks placed with German man- 
ufacturers prior to the outbreak of war 
has not yet been, and will not now, be 
filled. 


* Mavritrus.—At the close of the fiscal 
year 1939-40, the equipment of the Mau- 
ritius Government Railways, the only 
line operating in Mauritius, included 51 
steam locomotives, 172 passenger cars, 
and 744 freight cars. 

This railway consists of about 120 
miles of single or first track, of which 
106 miles is 4-foot 84-inch gage and the 
rest (about 14 miles) 75 centimeters. 
There are 4 miles of other main track 
which is 4-foot 84-inch gage. Yard 
track and sidings comprise about 46 miles 
of 4-foot 84-inch gage. Total track 
mileage is 156 miles of 4-foot 84-inch 
gage and about 14 miles of 75-centimeter 
gage. 


* Urucuay.—The acquisition of 10 rail- 
way motor coaches by the Uruguayan 
State Railways (Administracién de los 
Ferrocarriles y Tranvias del Estado) is 
provided by a law dated December 19, 
1941, which authorizes the Executive 
Power to issue bonds to be called State 
Railway 1941 Bonds in amount of 500,- 
000 pesos for the purpose. The law pro- 
vides that the motor coaches are to be 
purchased by public bid. 


The use of motor coaches was intro- 
duced by the State Railway in 1934 when 
four units were purchased. They were 
immediately preferred to the old steam 
trains by the traveling public, and 32 
additional units were purchased during 
the next 3 years. Part of the equip- 
ment now in use is Hungarian and the 
rest United States. The United States 
coaches proved more satisfactory. Motor 
coaches are now in use not only on the 
lines of the State Railway but also, 
through a lease arrangement, on those of 
the Central Uruguay Railway and sub- 
sidiary companies. 


Shipbuilding 


* BritisH WEst INDIES.—During the year 
1941, the Symonette Shipyards Limited 
constructed three boats, one of 70 tons 
and two others of 45 tons each, for the 
Grand Bahama Packing Co. These boats 
are used to visit fishing-ground stations 
to collect the catch and haul it to the 
canning factory. 


At the present time the same firm is 
constructing two mine sweepers for the 
British Government, the keel of ore 
having been laid on December 23, 1941. 
These boats measure 120 feet over all, 
with a 22-foot beam. 

All equipment and machinery for these 
boats were purchased in the United 
States, 
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* Sparn.—A recent report estimated that 
during October 1941 there were 20,000 
workers employed in 27 privately owned 
shipyards in Spain and that the ship- 
construction program would involve an 
investment by the end of 1941 of some 
400 000,000 pesetas (approximately $36,- 
000,000 at the commercial rate of 10.95 
pesetas per dollar). 

The Spanish merchant marine, it is 
stated, consists of a total of 776 vessels 
of all classes, with a useful tonnage in 
round figures of 902,000 gross tons. In 
this total are included 20 ships, with a 
tonnage of 112,000, that are not usable. 
On the other hand, some 13 new vessels 
with a total of 82,600 tons have been 
added recently—which would give a total 
of useful vessels in the Spanish merchant 
marine of 770 with a tonnage of 872,000. 

At Bilbao, four: fishing vessels con- 
structed by Sociedad Espafiola de Con- 
strucién Naval were launched during the 
first half of 1941. These vessels were of 
1,300 tons each, their displacement being 
2,630 tons. They are propelled by Diesel 
engines of 1,200 horsepower, made in the 
yard, and are expected to do 10% knots. 
Construction was also started during the 
second quarter of 1941 on a steamer of 
5,000 tons, said to be intended for use 
in the Canary Islands fruit trade. The 
above-mentioned company stated that it 
had also manufactured six Diesel motors 
of 2,500 horsepower each for submarines, 
type D, then in construction in Carta- 
gena, aS well as engines for a tanker. 

On September 22, 1941, the tanker Jose 
Calvo Sotelo was launched in the yards of 
Companhia Euskalduna de Construccién y 
Reparacion de Buques. The tonnage of 
this vessel is given as 16,235 tons (10,925 
tons dead weight), length 148.5 meters, 
and beam 18.9 meters. It is powered 
with two Burmeister & Wain type Diesel 
engines built by Sociedad Espanola de 
Construcci6én Naval—estimated to give 
the ship a speed of 12.75 knots. When 
the tanker left the ways, work was 
started on laying the keel of a freight 
and passenger motor ship of 9,300 tons, 
and an adjoining slip was being pre- 
pared for a duplicate of this vessel. 

After the launching of the Jose Calvo 
Sotelo in the Euskalduna shipyards at 
Bilbao, there remain two other tankers 
under construction, one being built in 
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the shipyards at Valencia and the other 
at Bilbao. Both will have a dead weight 
of 11,000 tons. These, together with the 
Jose Calvo Sotelo, will be the three larg- 
est tankers of the Spanish fleet. Accord- 
ing to the Spanish press, the Spanish fleet 
of tankers consists of 100,000 metric 
tons. 

In the Vigo district, ship construction 
continued to center around the building 
of comparatively small fishing vessels, 
which were in good demand because of 
the relatively high profits realized from 
the sale of fish catches. Shipyards were 
working at capacity within the limita- 
tions imposed by delays in obtaining ma- 
terials. The shipbuilding industry was 
required to depend upon domestic sources 
because of Spanish exchange difficulties 
and of war conditions dislocating the im- 
portation of material from abroad. 
These last-mentioned factors had de- 
layed the construction of steel vessels 
within originally stipulated time limits. 

Most of the ships in the process of 
building were wooden vessels which, if 
powered, were to be fitted with simple 
reciprocating engines of domestic origin. 
An exception was one order placed dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 with Hijos 
de J. Barreras, of Vigo, for the construc- 
tion of two steel fishing ships, each of 
about 1,200 tons displacement, which 
were intended for cod fishing on the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. These 
vessels are to be equipped with Diesel 
motors which will be manufactured in 
Barcelona, but delivery during the cur- 
rent year is improbable because of the 
shortage of steel, which was also holding 
up the construction of 10 trawlers on 
“Maierform” lines. 

Private sources report that only one 
large fishing vessel, the trawler Francisca 
of about 40 tons, was launched at Barce- 
lona during the first part of 1941. Re- 
portedly, 14 smaller fishing boats rang- 
ing from 8 to 10 tons were constructed 
in Barcelona during the year. There 
have also been a few small trawlers 
launched on the “Costa Brava,” north of 
Barcelona, and a few are under construc- 
tion at present, but private sources state 
that no ship has been constructed dur- 
ing the past year in the Balearic Islands. 
Fishing has been highly profitable, and 
it is believed that construction of trawl- 
ers would have been much greater had 
materials been more easily obtained. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


Latin American Cotton Exports Are 
Declining 


Cotton exports from surplus-produc- 
ing countries in Latin America have been 
declining steadily since August 1, 1941, 
according to reports to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The downward 
trend is attributed to a shortage of ship- 
ping, the freezing of Axis assets in the 
United States and other allied countries, 
‘and the outbreak of the war in the 
Pacific. 
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Much of the Latin American cotton 
surplus in recent years has gone to Japan 
and China. The surplus-producing coun- 
tries include Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Par- 
aguay, Mexico, Haiti, El Salvador, and 
Nicaragua. Since the picking of cotton 
in most cases begins early in the year, a 
large part of the 1940-41 crop was dis- 
posed of before Pearl Harbor, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. Consequently, stocks at the 
present time are not burdensome except 
in Brazil and Peru. 

Government loans or other price-sup- 
porting measures are now in effect in 
Brazil, Argentina, Peru, and Paraguay. 
The large carry-over in Brazil, estimated 
at 1,553,000 bales on August 1, 1941, will 
create a serious storage problem when 
the new crop begins to arrive in March. 
The 1940-41 crop set a record of 2,557,000 
bales. Indications are that the 1941-42 
crop ‘may be about the same as last 
season. 

The 1940-41 crop in Argentina was 
low—232,000 bales, only 40,000 above do- 
mestic requirements. The 1941-42 crop 
is said to have suffered heavy drought 
and frost damage. As a result, stocks in 
1942 are not expected to constitute a 
serious problem. 

Loss of the European market in 1940 
resulted in a record carry-over of 208,000 
bales in Peru on January 1, 1941. De- 
spite increased shipments to the Orient, 
the January 1, 1942, carry-over in Peru 
was estimated at about 150,000 bales, 
more than double the normal amount. 
A serious surplus problem is anticipated 
after the arrival of the new crop, picked 
mainly from May to August. 

Mexico does not expect a large surplus, 
since 80 percent of the cotton crop is con- 
sumed locally. Paraguay now has stocks 
estimated at only 20,000 to 25,000 bales. 

Loss of the Japanese market may be 
felt keenly in Haiti, El- Salvador, and 
Nicaragua. Although total cotton ex- 
ports from these countries are small, 
most shipments formerly went to the 
Japanese. 


* Brazit.—The second official estimate 
of the 1941-42 cotton crop in northern 
Brazil was placed at 110,648 metric tons, 
a slight decrease from the first estimate 
of 115.395 tons. Trade estimates are 
somewhat lower than the first figure 
(about 100,000 tons). 

Trade views of the 1941-42 cotton 
production in the State of Sao Paulo 
have recently been revised downward 
slightly, and it is now thought that the 
crop may be perhaps 365,000 tons, com- 
pared with approximately 380,000 tons 
in 1940-41. 

Because of the inability to ship to 
China, Japan, and other markets af- 
fected by war in the Far East, the cot- 
ton export movement has been slow, with 
apprehension felt as regards disposal of 
crops. 


Wool and Products 


* CHILE—The wool market in Chile dur- 
ing November and early December 1941 
was in general quite firm, demand was 
good, and there were price advances for 
many grades. The generally high level 
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of prices was maintained largely through 
purchases by Chilean mill owners, 

The latest unofficial estimate of the 
total Chilean wool clip for the Current 
season is 21,000,000 pounds for southe 
Chile (Magallanes), compared with an 
earlier estimate of 25,000,000 pounds, and 
8,000,000 pounds for the remainder of 
the country, compared with an estimate 
of the same amount earlier in the yegy 
The revised estimate is due to the fact 
that, because of the abundant rainfay 
and the mild winter, the wool is much 
cleaner and thus considerably lighter 
than usual in weight. 


* Urucuay.—Sales of super crossbreg 
wool for Sweden and scoured lambs ang 
bellies for the United States during the 
week ended January 24, were estimateg 
at 2,000 bales. The price for bellies aq. 
vanced 5 percent and for lambs 10 per: 
cent over the previous week. Total sales 
up to January 24 are estimated at 55,009 
bales since the beginning of the season, 
It is reported that clip lamb wool is 
becoming scarce. There were no exports 
of wool during this period. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* Canapa.—lIn addition to the 1941 ap- 
proximate yield of 65,000,000 pounds of 
flue-cured tobacco (from 49,100 acres) in 
the Ontario district, Quebec produced 
about 3,500,000 pounds and British Co- 
lumbia approximately 500,000 pounds, 
About 4,000 acres of the Ontario five. 
cured crop were damaged early in the 
season by hail, and 5 percent ruined by 
frost. 

Although a minimu maverage price of 
22.75 cents for the 1941 Ontario produc. 
tion was agreed upon by the Price Ap- 
praisal Committee of the Ontario 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion, prices actually ranged from 13 to 
31 cents per pound, with the bulk of the 
crop being sold at 22 to 24 cents. While 
growers’ income in 1941 was considerably 
higher than in 1940, increased operating 
costs resulted in smaller net income than 
was expected. 

Tobacco manufacturers are reported 
to have on hand a normal supply of leaf 
for 24 or 3 years. However, production 
increased materially during 1941, because 
approximately 75,000,000 cigarettes, as 
well as important amounts of smoking 
tobacco, are being sent monthly to mem- 
bers of the Canadian armed forces serv- 
ing in countries overseas. Also, the in- 
creased purchasing ability resulting from 
more general employment has greatly in- 
creased tobacco consumption within the 
Dominion. 

Canada exports no leaf tobacco other 
than to the United Kingdom, and ship- 
ments of manufactured products are 
negligible. ° 

All of the 1939 flue-cured tobacco crop 
has been sold, so far as the Flue-Cuted 
Marketing Association is concerned; 
however, it is estimated that approxi 
mately 3,000,000 pounds of this crop are 
being held by the Inter-County Tobacco 
Growers Association. There is also 0 
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pand unsold about 2,000,000 pounds of 
the 1940 production, and 1,000,000 pounds 
of the 1941 crop. 

There is at present a quota of 8,000,000 

unds of all types of Canadian tobacco 
from the United Kingdom, and the Asso- 
ciation expects to get an additional quota 
of 5,000,000 pounds. To date this has 
not been arranged. 

Consumption of flue-cured tobacco in 
1942 is estimated at 45,000,000 to 50,000,- 
900 pounds. No consumption estimates 
are available for Burley and other to- 
pacco types. 

While no agreement has been reached 
as to tobacco acreage in 1942, it is be- 
lieved it will equal, if not exceed, that of 
1941, since an increased consumption is 
indicated. Farmers are said to be in a 
satisfactory financial condition to pro- 
duce the 1942 crop. 

Normally the Canadian Government 
revenue from tobacco is approximately 
$40,000,000. It is believed that this 
amounted to $45,000,000 in 1941, and will 
exceed that sum in 1942. 


Waxes 


* Mexico.—For the past several years 
the exportation of candelilla wax from 
Mexico has been controlled by a coopera- 
tive association of producers with head- 
quarters at Saltillo, Coahuila, by virtue 
of a drawback received from the Mexican 
Government on exports. Individual 
shippers were unable to compete with the 
drawback. ‘The association has fixed the 
annual production quotas of its mem- 
bers, and it has been necessary for them 
to store any wax produced in excess of 
such quotas. 

It is understood that the assistance of 
the Mexican Government in the form of 
this drawback has recently been revoked 
to take effect at an early date and that 
this will result in ample supplies being 
made available from other sources. 

Mexico is the only source for the re- 
quirements of the United States for 
candelilla wax. Imports of candelilla 
wax into the United States from Mexico 
have been increasing over the last 2 years 
ormore. Imports amounted to 5,746,400 
pounds valued at $852,300 during the first 
9 months of 1941, compared with 5,- 
644,100 pounds valued at $770,400 during 
the 12 months of 1940, and 3,357,100 
pounds, $420,400, during the 12 months 
of 1939. 





News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 13) 


1941, will provide a larger income, nev- 
ertheless other expenditure has been 
added which will limit the availability 
of these funds. 

The preamble also mentions that the 
final accounts on the year’s results are 
hot yet prepared, but estimates that the 
possible budget deficit may reach 16,- 
000,000 pesos. 

Three Percent Deduction Allowed on 
Sales of Exchange Covering Shipments of 
Certain Hides and Hair.—On January 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


19 the Uruguayan Export and Import 
Control advised exporters that, from 
January 15, a 3 percent deduction would 
be allowed on all sales of exchange cov- 
ering future exports of dry cattle hides, 
unborn calf hides, pony skins, sheep- 
skins, lambskins, and animal hair, to 
meet commissions and other expenses 
abroad. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gum Resin For Sizing: Import Duty 
Reduced.—Gum resin (“goma _ brea’) 
used for sizing in the textile industry has 
been included within the raw-materials 
section of the Uruguayan Tariff, dutiable 
at 5 percent plus a surtax of 4 percent of 
a fixed official customs valuation of 0.36 
peso per kilogram, by a resolution of 
November 28, 1941, published in the Dia- 
rio Oficial of January 13, 1942, Mon- 
tevideo. 


[Heretofore, gum resin for sizing was duti- 
able at 48 percent, plus a surtax of 21 per- 
cent of the affixed official customs valuation of 
0.36 peso per kilogram.] 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


The gradual adjustment of Venezuelan 
econcmy to World War conditions which 
had been in process for many months 
was sharply accelerated by develop- 
ments during December. With the war 
drawn closer home, the business commu- 
nity accepted the necessity of doing with- 
out certain strategic materials which 
were previously imported freely. Stocks 
of building materials and metal products 
were becoming depleted, and some activi- 
ties dependent on these commodities 
faced curtailment. Holiday buying did 
not suffer, apparently, from the turn of 
events, and business was good. Ordi- 
nary commercial collections were re- 
ported to be satisfactory. Petroleum 
production during December was the 
largest yet recorded and followed 4 
months with output above the previous 
high mark of October 1939. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The Venezuelan Government, through 
the medium of the Banco Agricola y Pe- 
cuario, intervened in the handling of 
coffee exports, gradually replacing the 
activities of certain large firms which 
had formerly moved the greater part of 
the Venezuelan crop and were consid- 
ered to have Axis sympathies. More 
than 95 percent of the coffee exported 
in December was shipped by the Banco 
Agricola y Pecuario. 

A few shipments, of cacao to the United 
States were registered, but they were of 
little importance. Prices have increased 
slightly; quotations at the end of the 
month were 38 or 39 bolivares, with an 
upward tendency in view of the increased 
demand for Venezuelan cacao in the U. 
S. market. Entries of cacao at La Guai- 
ra have continued at a low level, but it 
is estimated that larger quantities will 
be received within the next few months. 

A domestic company which will de- 
velop and exploit the silk-growing indus- 
try in Venezuela was officially inaugu- 
rated on December 6. It now has 500,- 
000 mulberry trees in its experimental 
station in the State of Miranda, where 
100,000 silkworms are now spinning co- 
coons. Other experimental stations will 
later be installed in different sections of 
the country suitable for growing mul- 
berry trees. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained by American firms from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or its regional or district offices by refer- 
ring to the titles. The price is $1.00 per 
list for each country. 


Hardware, importers and dealers, Haiti. 
Metalworking plants and shops, Bolivia. 
Metalworking shops, Guatemala. 
Provisions, importers and dealers, Ecuador. 
Medicinal and toilet preparations, importers 
and dealers, Ecuador. 
Hardware, importers and dealers, Peru. 
Hardware, importers and dealers, Ecuador. 


Ry\Ners 
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: opean, Far Eastern, and 
Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates REeporTeD By FEDERAL RESERVE BoarpD 
Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted Jan. 30, 
1942 
Novem- | Decem- 
1989 1940 | ber 1941 | ber 1941 
SS EIT *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2143 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia... -------------------- {Pound oceans "| 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280] 3. 2280 
Canada bend OE aa: . 9602 . 8514 . 8860 . 8739 . 8810 
ee ee ES eae ° . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
SEE Senay ee een a aa . 2745 . 2296 . 2509 . 2504 . 3012 
oP Soa aa ES ©. 3328 . 3016 . 3015 3013 3. 227 
"SS Sata 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2271 3. 227 . 4684 
Straits Settlements___.......-.. OE ee * 5174 . 4698 . 4716 4716 3. 9800 
Union of South Africa_......... Nee Riapertresaneeroent *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 8. 9800 4. 0350 
eee 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0342 4.03°0 4. 0350 
United Kingdom. ....-..-----.- 4 gcememmemen ihe’ 4.0350 | 4.0350 | 4.0350 
OrriciaL Rates 1n ForeicN Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate States dol- 
lars of unit 
quoted 1938 1939 
EE I nt eweeenel tS eee eae 
Belgian Congo-.........---.. 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00___.............--..- S| EES SN 
Saree casi 4. 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria SE OTR OO a ee $0122 *.0124 §°.0121 
China (Shanghai) _.........- he 40531 *. 2138 *. 1188 
China— Manchuria__........- aS aes . 2344 . 2845 - 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemla-Moravia........| 1 koruana=RM 0.10. _ _.............--.--.---2. ee 1.0400 *.0347 §*. 0343 
I  iierpinn sine ocicinatcthe 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860__......._...........- 9.0344 *.0347 § *, 0343 
OS re ee ee aS . 1931 . 2183 . 2035 
0 Eee ee 4.1542 § 5.0130 $4 5483 
ea 40.35 markkaa=$1.00_...................-....... . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France: 
Occupied area__.........- 0 RP es a ee ee 9.0200 | . 0288 . 0251 
Unoccupted area. _......- ee . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina...........- [See . 2269 7, 2880 , 2510 
SS EE. a a ee era 4000 *, 4006 *. 4002 
ee 1 drachma= RM 0.0167.......................... 1.0067 0090 - 0082 
EES Sea onde . 1949 1973 . 1924 
ee 0 . ¢ oe alain 
DS Se AE TREE TE ES Selene See 
"2 SR eee . . "i SP esSrss 4.0350 © 4, 8804 64 4354 
_ ee ere al 2 eS a Sn, . 0526 0526 . 0520 
ON SSS a | i ies 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
RES TE ne  usesaones . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__........- }.S0pe genase s1 £0. __....................----- - 5284 8, 5501 8, 5334 
Newfoundiand..............- $1.10 Newfoundland —$1.00___..................- . 9091 - 9942 . 9602 
SS See ET . 2286 . 2457 - 2327 
“SNS RSS fl CO eee 4.0350 #4. 8894 #44354 
Poland _ Governor: | 1 gloty= RM 0.5000_.............---22- 2. 4, 2000 . 1886 4, 1884 
ship’). 
a a a sl 100 escudos=£1 sterling ®...................----- 18,0404 0443 . 0404 
iS li ae EE a ae 0052 *. 0073 ut *. 0071 
ea SR ES PR .0913 *. 0560 *, 0999 
AR Ce EET LAS . 2395 2399 . 2380 
NS EEE ks miainceunennn . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
ee Fe TTL OLS EI . 4556 1, 5760 7, 5020 
Thailand (Siam)-_............ EER Et . 3659 - 4445 - 4032 
. > SS | erie aE . 7500 - 8011 - 8024 
2. LS eee <2 ee ae 
Yugoslavia: 
a RS eae 9, 0200 *, 0231 1 *. 0227 
Sa Aer EE 3, 0200 *. 0231 il *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

3 Average for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

§ Average for first 3 months only 

* Based on average fur pound sterling. 

’ Based on average for French franc. 

* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


%© Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


"1 Average for January-August and November-December. 


49 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Business and Government: Co. 
operation Vital to Victory 
(Continued from p. 3) 


lieve you can do for the Nation is that of 
aiding the Department by testifying to 
its present and possible value. 

To accomplish either of these usefy 
purposes it is necessary that all efforts 
should have common objectives. Those 
objectives, the Department believes, can 
be most easily stated as: 

First—Do the jobs essential to winning 
the war; 

Second—Keep America strong in war 
for peace. 

The first objective must be tackled by 
obeying the orders which delegate some 
part of the war effort to any one of us 
or to the organizations of which we are 
a part. 

The second objective must be ap. 
proached on the sound basis, the Depart- 
ment believes, that the common denom- 
inator of the American economic system 
is that we are all customers for each 
other’s goods or services. 


Just Solutions Depend on 
Knowledge of Facts 


The Department believes that the de- 
velopment of “enough customers to keep 
America strong” can only be achieved 
through a fair compromise of the desires 
of various groups to obtain the lion’s 
share of the Nation’s income. It also 
believes that fair compromises can be 
worked out only through a greater knowl. 
edge of facts regarding the economic sys- 
tem of the Nation than are now available. 

On all sides today is the evidence that 
we can produce in quantities far beyond 
any previous conceptions. That produc- 
tion capacity is now and will continue to 
be more and more concentrated wu 
winning the war. . 

But when the war is won, we must 
also win the peace. We almost lost “the 
last best hope on earth” by losing the 
peace after 1918. Our opportunity to win 


a lasting peace will come again. Wecan 
produce enough to win it. We can be 
strong enough to insure it. But we 


also must be able to sell and distribute 
the tremendous volume of goods which 
we will be able to produce. 


Peace Must Be Won by Wise 
Decisions 


In order to distribute those goods, 
we will have to look at our financial 
structure and financing methods with a 
cold, critical eye. We have proved that 
the means of production can be financed 
at low cost with little loss. We have 
proved that consumers’ capital expendi- 
tures, such as for houses reasonably built 
and reasonably priced, can be financed at 
low cost with little loss. Surely we are 
not going to admit that we are not smart 
enough to find a way to operate our vital 
distributive system on a sound financial 
basis. If we are not that smart, we 
win the war only to lose the peace. 

Today, we have the opportunity of 
analyzing every governmental, commer 
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February 7, 1942 


1, industrial, and financial practice in 
the light of war needs and peace aims. 

Today, we can ask “Is that the best way 
todo it?” ; 

Tcday, business should begin to think 
and plan, not just to solve the problems 
of the peace, but to be ready to make the 
most of the great productive plant which 
we are building. 


Today's Great Challenge 
Kindles Imagination 


That opportunity—the opportunity of 
making the American system operate at 
yar levels in peacetime—should fire 
every man’s imagination. That chal- 
jnge should stir every drop of sporting 
blood in American veins. We take no 
risk in that game as great as the risk 
tour entire way of living from the war. 
we take less and less risk as we know 
more and more of the facts about our 
economy. 

The Department of Commerce has the 
statutory job of “fostering, promoting, 
and developing the foreign and domestic 
commerce” of the country. It does not 
administer laws, rules, and regulations 
regarding commerce, except in minor 
fields where safety is paramount. It 
analyzes, judges, informs, and recom- 
mends. It should be able to interpret 
Government to business—and business to 
Government—far more critically than it 
now does. It has plans for doing that 
better job in the belief that, when all 
the facts are laid on the table, a fair 
workablé basis for the American economy 
can be agreed upon. 


Critical Realism Needed 


The Department needs your advice to ' 


help make its plans practical, its objec- 
tives more definite. It needs your criti- 
cal realistic reports on Government—it 
expects to give you its critical, realistic 
analysis of all phases of American com- 
merce. It asks you to recommend 
changes in laws and regulations which, in 
your judgment, hog-tie the full develop- 
ment of industry for war and for peace. 
Itexpects to point out commercial prac- 
tices which, in its judgment, hobble 
American progress. I urge you, in set- 
ting your course for 1942, to give the 
Department your advice and to do more 
than advise. * * * I urge you to 
work actively with the personnel of the 
Department to create a rallying point 
for the yet unorganized forces of busi- 
hess—the greatest potential forces for 
the winning of the war and saving of 
the peace that exist today. 


Business Advisory Council 
Responds to Challenge 


Mr. Deupree’s reply to Secretary Jones's 
speech: 


Mr, Secretary, your message consti- 
tutes a challenge and an opportunity 
Which we of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil will meet and fulfill to the best of 
our ability with the assistance of your 
effective instrumentalities in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. You have said that 


bie 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


NotTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign curren: 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the 
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per dollar, with the 
ominican Republic 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 



































Annual average Latest available 
seis Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Oct. Nov. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina...... Paper peso.....- OOD oo vciceexcgaiing 3.70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Jan. 22 
Co  } ae 14.32 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 4.23 Do. 
a NE RES EASE SERRE { £03 |}¥an. 20 
Free market............- 4. 4.37 4.24 4.20 4.23 | Jan. 22 
Bolivia_.......-. Boliviano. -_._..- ee: 32. 34 39.09 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 Do. 
Sh RPS 245. 46 56. 71 50. 00 49.17 48. 25 (0) 
OS ccctuwace Milreis._.......- SEs ES 16.829 | 4 16. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Jan. 10 
Free market... .........- 319. 706 19. 789 19, 678 19. 650 19. 650 Do. 
Special free market____-- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.659 | 20.600 | 20.600 Do. 
WE cickbaneiticilionanes 20. 826 21. 421 20.358 | 20.432 19. 830 Do. 
2, | See eens We. wat ateieelel | Eee 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Jan. 21 
a ae 25. 00 25. 00 25 00 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
Curd auastiet.c).....5.066 32. 47 33.04 33. 65 33. 53 31. 50 Do. 
DU sis cictanh hetedbeaianaane 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. ........- 29. 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
RS, eee $31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar... 31.15 0 
Colombia......- Jou dcsace Controlled __...... 1.755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic. 1.755 Do 
Stabilization Fund oo ae bape 
PRE Oe i : * Oct. 17 
Costa Rica___.. res Uncontrolled_.........-- 5. 67 5.70 5.82 5.81 5.85 | Jan. 14 
CHMMIGIIE sa clicincntinan: 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
i See Se ERED ae - 93 - 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 24 
Ecuador__...... NS ccs utes Central Bank (Official) _|-.......| 7 16.42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Jan. 17 
Honduras__....| Lempira......-- REESE RES 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Do. 
Mertico___.....- ee ee Oo Es ii cinntdanbheeid 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4.86 4.86 | Jan. 10 
Nicaragua.__... Cordoba.......- 1 SRT aE 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Jan. 17 
BP cciccmatipd ncrenoah 5. 35 6. 36 5. 66 5.61 5. 30 Do. 
Paraguay......- Paper peso-....- en acnapincnniweal ammiiion #70.00 | 334.48 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Dec. 27 
| aS Be -5s apse siete nic cKeupaphoomidcatnis 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Jan. 17 
Salvador..__... 2 SE sonra icles gdniugtmcn tisienin-oanseds 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay ......- | EAR ip. . . 3755 - 4550 4791 9. 5263} Do. 
Controlled free... . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Veneruela._.... Bolivar_........- Controlled 3.19 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
UR e « Ssincocon codacinasli as aaa 3.77 3.95 3.76 Do. 

















1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

? July- Dee. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 For commitments of the Government only. 

§ July 13- Dee. 31. 

© For Class 2 merchandise........-- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise._......-- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise. _.....2..1.¥5 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

7 June-Dee. 


§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 29 percent above the free rate. 

© Beginning of January. 


NotTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





our major concern in 1942 is to win the 
war, 
America strong for the peace that fol- 
lows victory. 
Until this war is won, definitely, over- 
whelmingly won—until the enemies of 
our way of life are decisively defeated— 
none of us, none of our organizations, 
no one in America, can be safe, nor can 
anyone afford to do anything for himself 
until he is certain that he has done every- 
thing possible to aid our fighting forces 
directly. 


but at the same time to keep 


We fully agree with that. 


We are proud of the fact that more 


than 35 of the men who have been or 
are now members of this small group 
have been called to serve their Govern- 
ment in positions of great responsibility. 
The Nelsons, Harrimans, Batts, Claytons, 
and many others of similar serviceability 
may be said in large part to owe their 
present positions of trust to their post- 
graduate education at the Department 
of Commerce. 
the Council may have performed, it has 
more than justified the wisdom of its 
founder and those who succeeded him as 


Whatever other services 


Secretary of Commerce by the contribu- 
tion its membership has made to Gov- 
ernment personnel now engaged in 
directing industrial production under our 
war program. 


Obstacles to “Victory Mobiliza- 
tion” Must Go 


Full industrial mobilization for the vic- 
tory program calls for drastic changes 
in our economy. Any obstacles which 
stand in the way must be removed. The 
Department of Commerce has an impor- 
tant function to perform in searching 
out these obstacles and urging their elim- 
ination from the structure of Govern- 
ment or business. Toward this end we 
pledge our full aid. 

To those of us whose time is not en- 
tirely taken up with the task of furnish- 
ing the implements of war to our fighting 
forces, you have given the job of organiz- 
ing more effective cooperation by busi- 
ness and industry with the facilities of 
the Department of Commerce and par- 
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ticularly with those activities of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
which relate to effective planning for the 
post-war period. This is a responsibility 
we gladly assume. It is in fact a part of 
a program which we had undertaken be- 
fore the smoke of burning planes and 
blasted ships at Honolulu darkened our 
vision of the future. 

I believe our Department of Commerce 
contains the proper organizations to an- 
alyze and to report with illuminative crit- 
icism on everything affecting the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation. We endorsed 
in November the Department’s philos- 
ophy and policy of aiding business in 
every practical way, provided such aid is 
in the interest of the whole people. 


Helping Private Enterprise to 
Meet People’s Needs 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the Census Bureau, and the 
Bureau of St.ndards are charged by stat- 
ute “to foster, promote, and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States.” This commerce includes 
every possible method by which the citi- 
zens of the country produce and dis- 
tribute goods and render services in order 
to make a living. By common concept 
and by historic precedent our country is 
dedicated to the principle that most of 
this commerce shall be conducted under 
private ownership and management. The 
system of private enterprise can survive 
only to the extent that it meets the needs 
of the great majority of our citizens. 

Private enterprise requires the guiding 
hand—and sometimes the restraining 
hand—of Government. But the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is neither policeman 
nor judge. Rather it is a helpful guide 
along the tortuous path to business suc- 
cess. Realistic fact finding and intelli- 
gent interpretation of those facts is the 
function of those Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment which I have mentioned. It is only 
by such realistic fact finding that the 
average American can be insulated 
against special-interest propaganda on 
the part of minority groups. 


Intelligence, Faith, Courage 


The challenge which business will face 
when this war is over cannot be met by a 
laissez-faire philosophy or by the uncon- 
trolled forces of supply and demand. In- 
telligent planning, faith in the future, and 
courage will be needed to carry us 
through the reconstruction period. The 
Council looks forward to ever closer and 
more helpful relationships in the public 
interest between business and the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





A United States Consulate is being es- 
tablished at St. Lucia, British West 
Indies, in the near future. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Jan- 
uary 20, 1942. Opposition must be filed 
before February 23, 1942. 





Trade-mark | Class number and 








commodity 
S&S ee : ...-| 14—Entire class. 
a .---| 10—Entire class. 
4711 . ; | 16—Entire class. 
Royal. -_. | 20—Entire class. 
Collin _- wae ; | 6—Entire class. 
Tanque._._... | 20—Entire class. 
A Sa ; | 1—Entire class. 
re ‘ 16—Entire class. 
a 2—Entire class. 





Brazil—tThe following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Class No. and com- 
modity 


. = Date of pub- 
Trade-mark Memting 


Plus Ultra... No. 51—Leather | Jan 
straps made of vege- 

table fibers. 
O Gorilla__- No. 2—Chemical sub- | Do. 
stances used in agri- 
culture and _ horti- 
culture, chemical 
substances used in 
veterinary, chemi- 
cal substances used 
for sanitary pur- 
disinfectant 
with base of creosote 
oil (compound phe- 
nie acid 
ae No. 8—Ventilating | Jan. 10, 1942 
apparatus, with 
electric or other ac- 


20, 1942 


poses, 


tion. 
Yumpf Chal-| No. 48—Articles of Do 
mers. this class. 
Commander... No. 8—Radio appara- Do. 


tus and parts 


Gibbs__.........| No. 48—Articles of the | Jan. 16, 1942 
class. | 

Lenox..__._____.| No. 11—Saws for iron | Do. 
and wood. | 

Owens. -- ___.| No. 48—Tooth brushes_| Do. 

Pro-Phy-Tol_- No. 48—Tooth brushes_! Do. 


Quartzolit____-- A chemical product | Do. 
which waterproofs | 

and isolates, used in 

construction for fac- | 

ing building fronts. | 

Yhemical substances, | Do. 

vaccines—biocul- 

tures, and prepara- 

tions for use in medi- | 

cine and pharmacy. | 

No. 1—Articles of the Do 

class. 

ER No. 48—Articles of the | Do. 

class. 

Tricotine___---- No. 29 

pure silk and rayon. 


~ 


nS 


Durapid_-.-...-- 


Textiles of Do. 





| 
| 
No. 26—Textiles of | Do. 
linen and jute. 
No. 32—Cloth and | Do. 
textiles of wool] and | 
skins in bolt. 
No. 23 — Textiles of Do. 


cotton in bolt. 


Panamericana. No. 8—Articles of the | Dec. 29, 1941 


class. 
Panamerica - ----| No. 12—Articles of Do. 
metal. | 
Aerofelt.........| No. 36—Hats........--] Do. 


February 7, 199 





———__ 
Class No. and com- | Date of 
lication 


Trade-mark modity 


0 eee | No. 23—Cotton fab- | Jan, 12, tog 

| ricsin bolts; No. 26— 
Linen fabrics; No. 
29—Real silk and 
rayon fabrics; No. 
32—Wool materials 
materials and fab- 
rics in bolts. 

No. 3—Articles of the 
class 

Tyresoles. ...... | No. 39—Rubber tires, 

| and rubber reinforce- 
| ments for same. 

co, ...-| No. 48—Articles of the 

| __Class, 

| No. 55—Wax in tablet 

| and paste form, for 

waxing, polishing, 

and cleaning floors, 

furniture, and met- 





——_—__ 





Superfon_-...-- 


Cera Invicta-..- 


es #3 


als. 
So eee No. 39—Elasticized Do. 

fabrics. 
California__.....| No. 3—Radios --| Jan. 13, 198 
“Tdeal’’ Terra- | No. 41—A food prod- Do. 
dinhas Ideal. | uct (toast) made 
with a special corn 
flour, and a sweet 
flour made of man- 
dioca; to be pre- 
pared for eating by 
frying. 
| Wine with quinine, Do. 
| and vermouth wine. 
Thiozol.........| No. 2— Pharmaceu- Do. 

| tical products. 

“Pur” | No, 48—Articles of | Jan. 14199 

the class. 





ke aS 





| 





———_ 


Uruguay.—The following application 
for trade-mark registration were pub 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from da 
of publication. 








Trade-mark | Product publi of 
i | Agricultural and live- | Jan. 12tof 
|} stock products, 1942 
| meats, ete, and 
| drug-store and chem- 
| ical products. 
Dermisol | Perfumery and toilet Do. 
|} and beauty prod- 
| ucts. 
Dermico .| ee Do. 
Lobulantina- ---| | eS Do. 
Strilbena.......-| do inlay a Do. 
Unifa._..........| Drug-store and chem- Do, 
| ical products. 
Nicopiridina....|.....do_.....- Do. 
Oo” ae OD. nichadecwuinin Do, 
Gravitol...... CR, "sea Do, 
STE OEE” CER Do, 
Fuadina-....- fe  S Do, 








Taxation of Exports 
(Continued from p. 5) 


tion of section 9, article 1, of the Fedenl 
Constitution, prohibiting any tax or duy 
on exports, and also testing the constitt 
tional validity of stamp taxes under th 
War Revenue Act of 1898 on policies d 
marine insurance covering exports. 
The court was of the opinion thi 
proper insurance during the voyage is 0 
of the necessities of exportation. Fore& 
ample, an increase in rates for mafilt 
insurance affects exporting as immed 
ately as an increase in freight rates, all 
the taxation of policies insuring carge 
during their transit to foreign ports ## 
much a burden on exporting as if it we 
laid on the charter parties, the billd 
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, or the goods themselves. Conse- 
quently the tax falls upon the exporting 
process and is prohibited under the 
United States Constitution.” 


Income From Goods Exported 


Vain has been the hope that the consti- 
jutional prohibition against a tax on ex- 

rts would exempt incomes derived from 
gnd capital invested in export. In a case 
ghich tested the first of these controver- 
sal questions a Minnesota corporation, 
jcensed to do business in North Dakota, 

d certain State income taxes to the 
igst-named State under protest and sub- 
quently sued the State tax commis- 
soner for a revision of its tax returns 
and a refund of the amounts so exacted. 
The Supreme Court of North Dakota, in 
wstaining the State Tax Commissioner, 
rejected the theory that the State income 
tax was in effect a tax upon commodities 
exported from the State and as such a 
purden upon interstate commerce. 

At most, exportation is affected only 
indirectly and remotely by an income 
tax. The tax is levied after exportation 
jscompleted, after all expenses are paid 
and losses adjusted, and after the recipi- 
ent of the income is free to use it as he 
chooses. Thus, what is taxed—the net 
income—is as far removed from expor- 
tation as are articles intended for export 
before the exportation begins. If articles 
manufactured and intended for export 
are subject to taxation under general laws 
up to the time they are put in course of 
exportation, the conclusion is unavoid- 
able that the net income from the venture 
when completed, that is to say, after the 
exportation and sale are fully consum- 
mated, is likewise subject to taxation 
under genera! laws.” 


Capital Used in Export 


A New York tax case decided in 1877 
and affirmed in 1878 involved an action 
against the tax commissioners of the 
city of New York by reason of a tax 
levied on capital used in export. The 
afirming decision sustained the theory 
that a tax upon the personal estate of 
an individual which is continuously em- 
ployed in the business of exporting cot- 
ton from the United States to foreign 
countries through the customs depart- 
ment of the United States, is nonetheless 
valid. The fact that the use of the capi- 
tal consisted in purchasing and paying 
for the cotton in different States and 
actually exporting it, and defraying the 
expense of shipping it as an export, would 
make no difference.” 

Although the courts have, in the main, 
so construed the Constitution as to bring 





"Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Co., 
—_ v. United States (1915), 237 U.S. 19, 
"International Elevator Co. v. State Taz 
Com’r (N. Dakota 1929), 228 N. W. 192, 197; 
see also, Peck & Co. v. Collector of Internal 
Revenue (N. Y. 1918), 247 U. S. 165; United 
States Glue Co. v. Town of Oak Creek (Wis. 
1918), 153 N. W. 241; 247 U. S. 321; Neuss 
Hesslein & Co. v. Collector of Internal Revenue 
(N. Y. 1928), 24 F. 2d 989. 

* People v. Tax Com’rs of the City of New 
York, 10 Hun. 255 (1877); affirmed 73 N. Y. 
607 (1878) . 
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exports under the wing of its protection, 
certain noteworthy exceptions remain. 
A tax on goods shipped from New York 
to Puerto Rico and collected in Puerto 


Rico is one upon goods imported into © 


Puerto Rico rather than one upon goods 
exported from New York State; a tax on 
the general mass of property before ex- 
portation, or on its production, is not a 
tax on exportation and is therefore valid; 
and income derived from goods exported 
is subject to taxation, as is capital used 
in export. 





Trade Policies of Foreign 
Countries During 1941 
(Continued from p. 9) 


would get certain quantities of petroleum 
from Rumania; or, it arranged that Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands would get 
certain deliveries of timber from Finland. 


German Pressure Upon Remain- 
ing Neutrals Through Trade 
Agreements 


Germany’s effort to use its dominant 
position to obtain one-sided trade advan- 
tages from other European countries was 
apparently not confined to the occu- 
pied countries. The revised commercial 
agreement between Switzerland and Ger- 
many, announced at Berne in July 1941, 
is reported to have carried a provision 
that, if “present difficult circumstances 
continue,” the clearing balance (nor- 
mally about 50,000,000 Swiss francs) 
might be increased, by advances on the 
part of the Swiss Government to ex- 
porters to Germany, up to a total of 
400,000,000 Swiss francs by the end of the 
year, with a probability of further Swiss 
advances being required in 1942. 

In a similar agreement between Ger- 
many and Sweden, concluded in Septem- 
ber after prolonged negotiations, Sweden 
was required to grant Germany an ad- 
vance in merchandise to the amount of 
100,000,000 crowns, to be repaid by Ger- 
man deliveries in 1942. 

According to press accounts, the orig- 
inal German request was for a much 
larger overdraft on the clearing account. 
Although this was to be a non-recurrent 
transaction, when the Swedish-German 
trade agreement for 1942 was concluded 
late in December, the Swedish press ex- 
pressed misgivings about the new credits 
to which Sweden had to agree. Owing 
to the service due on large old Swedish 
investments in Germany, the normal bal- 
ance of payments between the two coun- 
tries called for a surplus of German 
exports to Sweden. 

The government of Turkey, with a 
similar experience of German short de- 
liveries on the previous compensation 
agreement, but with some alternative 
trade channels open to it, was able to 
take a firmer stand on the German re- 
quests in connection with the commer- 
cial agreement concluded in October 
1941. It is understood that it was suc- 
cessful in its insistence that it could not 
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violate the existing Anglo-Turkish agree- 
ment, pledging the entire Turkish chro- 
mium output to Great Britain until Jan- 
uary 1943, and that no large shipments 
of Turkish products to Germany would 
be made until Germany had made de- 
livery, to an equal value, of certain war 
materials and heavy equipment prom- 
ised. 


A striking feature of the German trade 
agreements of the past two years with 
most of the other countries on the con- 
tinent has been the lowering of the ex- 
change value of their respective national 
currencies in terms of the Reichsmark, 
and often more than once. This had the 
effect of increasing the purchasing power 
of German money for the products of the 
other country, and of making German 
products dearer to its population. 


In certain negotiations during 1941 
with neutral countries of Europe, Ger- 
man proposals for similar reductions in 
the general exchange ratios between the 
currencies were reportedly not accepted. 
Much the same change in the terms of 
trade appears to have been obtained in 
certain cases, however, by holding down 
the unit prices at which the principal 
products to be delivered by the other 
country were to be valued for the pur- 
pose of the clearing account, while the 
prices set upon the German products 
involved were materially advanced. 


Trade Arrangements Between 
Italy and Other European 
Countries 


Italian trade relations with the vari- 
ous occupied countries of Europe are 
governed by agreements negotiated be- 
tween Italy and Germany, and the set- 
tlement of accounts between Italy and 
those countries is now made through the 
Italo-German clearing account. 

The revised trade agreement of Feb- 
ruary 1941 between Germany and Italy 
themselves provided that, for the dura- 
tion of the war, there was to be no limi- 
tation on exports from either country 
of materials of military importance, re- 
gardless of the state of the trade bal- 
ance or of the clearing account. 


Clearing Arrangements Through 
Berlin and Adjustment of Bal- 
ances 


There was carried forward during 1941 
the system developed during the preced- 
ing year whereby payments for intra- 
European trade were required by Ger- 
many to be made through accounts set 
up at the German Clearing Office in 


*In a recent article in the Stockholm 
Tidningen a notable Swedish economist de- 
clares that Sweden’s standard of living had 
been lowered and points out that “while 
export prices in 1941 remained constant at 
a level 40 percent above the August 1939 
figures, import prices continued to rise. In 
November 1941, import prices reached a point 
160 percent above the prewar figures.” About 
three-quarters of Swedish foreign trade has 
recently been with Germany. 
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Berlin. This was to apply not only 
among the occupied countries, but also 
between them and a number of the con- 
tinental countries then still independent.* 


Since the value of the merchandise 
delivered from one country to another 
during a given period seldom corre- 
sponded exactly to the value of the prod- 
ucts obtained from the second country, 
however, the unequalized balances in the 
clearing accounts at Berlin soon called 
for some multilateral adjustments. 
These adjustments appear to be ar- 
ranged in accordance with the discretion 
of the German economic authorities. 


In some cases, the clearing accounts 
involving a number of countries have 
been definitely merged. Thus, the new 
German-Swiss clearing agreement of 
1941 was reported as expanded to cover 
the settlement of accounts also with 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxemburg, as 
well as Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Norway. After the Balkans were over- 
run, it was officially announced that 
payments on new commitments between 
Rumania and Greece, and between Ru- 
mania and Serbia, would be cleared 
through the German-Rumanian clearing 
account in Berlin. The arrangements 
for the settlement of accounts between 
Italy and the occupied countries through 
the Italo-German clearing agreement 
have already been mentioned. 


Advance Moves Toward Pro- 
posed “New European Order” 


These steps to develop a “collective 
clearing system” for the trade of the 
European continent, centering at Berlin, 
form an essential part of the much- 
discussed German plan for the postwar 
organization of Europe. As repeatedly 
indicated by official German spokesmen, 
this plan envisages the European conti- 
nent—and whatever adjacent areas can 
be brought under control—as an eco- 
nomic unit, operating under the leader- 
ship and direction of Germany. The 
principal industries in the various coun- 
tries are to be tied in with the corres- 
pending industries of the Reich, and 
each country is to adapt its economy to 
the production of such agricultural, 
mineral, and manufactured products as 
are called for by the economic interests 
of “Greater Germany.” The present 
political helplessness of most of the other 
European countries, and their practical 
seclusion from the alternative of trade 
with overseas countries, are apparently 
allowing the German economic and tech- 
nical staffs to make some headway dur- 
ing the war in the direction of this pro- 
posed “New European Order.” 


5 While no complete data are available as 
to the volume of current inter-European 
trade, it may be indicative that, according 
to the semiofficial Dienst aus Deutschland, 
the aggregate value of the transactions 
recorded during a recent month under this 
centralized Berlin clearing system, in which 
15 countries are reported to be participating 
regularly, amounted to only 145,000,000 
marks. This is equivalent to a very small 
fraction of the value of the average monthly 
inter-European trade before the war. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
February 3, 1942: 


No. 245—Goods Ordered*by the Federal 
Government to be Unloaded to Con- 
trol Use of Vessel Do Not Require a 
New License. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that when 
goods for which an export license has 
been presented have been laden aboard 
a vessel and are removed from the vessel 
by United States Government Order be- 
fore sailing in order to control the use 
of cargo space, the exporter will not be 
required to present a new license for 
their subsequent exportation. The li- 
cense under which they were first laden 
will be honored when the exporter again 
seeks to export the goods. 


This will apply in all cases including 
those in which articles or materials ar 
unladen by virtue of United States Gov. 
ernment orders in a port other than the 
one where the license was originally pre- 
sented. In such cases the license should 
be transmitted, upon his request, to the 
Collector of Customs in the port where 
the articles or materials have been 
unladen. 


This procedure will also apply in all 
cases where the articles or materials have 
been authorized for exportation by gen- 
eral or unlimited license at the time they 
were Originally laden aboard the vessel, 
even though the applicable general or 
unlimited license may have expired be- 
fore the articles or materials are removed 
from the vessel under Governmental 
Orders. In such cases, the articles or 
materials may be laden aboard another 
vessel as though the general or unlimited 
license were still in effect. 


No. 246—Outstanding Licenses for Ex- 
port of Furs to Switzerland Revoked. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that all out- 
standing licenses authorizing the expor- 
tation of furs of all types to Switzerland 
have been revoked, including shipments 
laden on board the exporting carrier, but 
excepting those authorizing intransit 
shipments to Switzerland through the 
United States. 


No. 247—Affidavit on Certain Petroleum 
Products Discontinued for Certain 
Destinations 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that the affi- 
davit required on certain specified pe- 
troleum products whén exported to 
certain destinations will no longer be re- 
quired (see announcements Nos. 161 and 
166 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
August 30 and September 6, 1941). 


eure Export Control Act 


. Announcements 
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No, 248—Current Controls Bulletin No, ¢ 

The Office of Export Control has issue 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 6, which 
reads as follows: 


1. Acknowledgement of Receipt of License 

Applications. 

A new service is provided for all ap. 
plicants for export licenses, whereby each 
license application wil be acknowledgeg 
and the applicant furnished with a cage 
number for ready reference purposes, 
Effective Monday, February 16, 1942, each 
application for an export license must be 
accompanied by a self-addressed double 
card, a facsimile of which is reproduced 
below. (For convenience of description 
each portion of the card has been num. 
bered.) 

The instructions are in space num- 
bered “1”. The applicant’s name and 
address will be inserted by the applicant 
in spaces indicated as “2” and “3” on the 
cards. The applicant will set forth his 
export license application reference nun- 
ber in the appropriate space provided in 
number “4”, 

Upon receipt of each application, to- 
gether with a card, all of the papers wil 
be given the same case number. The 
self-addressed card likewise numbered, 
will be returned to the applicant, and 
thereafter, all correspondence with this 
office concerning the application must 
refer to the case number shown on the 
card and must give the full name of the 
applicant. 

The acknowledgement cards may be 
obtained free of charge at the following 
offices: 

Office of Export Control, Board of 
Economic Warfare, 2501 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Chief, Office of Export 
Control, Board of Economic War- 
fare, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
- 2. 

Assistant Chief, Office of Export 
Control, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Room 312, Customs House, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Cellectors of Customs. 

District Offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


2. Application and License Numbering 
System. 

Effective January 5, 1942, the use of 4 
license number on each license was dis- 
continued. Licenses issued prior to that 
date show, in addition to the Official Seal 
and Counter-signature, a license number. 
Licenses issued on and after January 4, 
1942, show a case number, which is for 
identification purposes only. The case 
number does not indicate whether the 
application has been rejected or has been 
validated as a license. A license is 
only when impressed with a seal and 
countersigned. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO APPLICANTS FOR G0 ff | ire illic one naan nemecipin waiptioens al aac 
1. EXPORT LICENSE (Applicant’s Name) 
1. Fill out and submit to the BOARD OF ECONOMIC al etehaiaialathalaiatataatataaeinder- Phelan haiy 5 teh-deohr erie tee neeiamnse 
WARFARE one set (both) of these cards with (Applicant's Address) 
each application. 
2. The bottom card should be: self-addressed.an@d #8 | 000 foe ee ee ate eee 
your reference number inserted on the reverse 
side. This card will be returned to you immedi- 
ately after it has been stamped with the case 
number assigned to your application by the 
| No, § BOARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE. 
issueg 3. In the space provided on the reverse side of this 
which card, give the name and address of the applicant 
as it appears on the application. BOARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE—FILES 
‘icense 
2 BOARD OF ECONOMIC Penalty For Private Use 4. RETURN CARD 
ll ¥ WARFARE To Avoid Payment of 
ap- Office of Export Control Postage, $300 
Y each Washington, D.C. 
ledged Do Not Write Above This Line 
& Case 
Poses, Gentlemen: 
2, each The application for export license (or 
lust be clearance proposal) bearing your reference 
double WO. nS ic ene came enid kek ag dans 
ydu has been received and assigned the above 
ced 
iption case number. Any future correspond- 
“num. ence concerning this application must 
give the applicant’s name and the case 
num- number assigned. 
of... BOARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE 
on the 
‘th his 
>num- | 3 General Regulations Concerning the export market price or the published not compete with jute in price. Thus, 
ded in Issuance of Licenses. price ceiling, the exporters are invited to while it would be possible to expand the 
information pertaining to an ap- submit full information concerning the production of hemp in Chile, such ex- 
9 to- ieeetion for an export license must be manner in which the FAS price was de- pansion probably would be only for the 
“ attached to the license application at the termined and such other information as duration of the war, since Indian jute 
- The time it is originally filed. Information will explain the difference between the no doubt will return to the market for 
abered, concerning the application for the license price shown on the application and the bagging after the war. The same proba- 
- and cannot be attached to the application current export market price or published bly will hold true for Yugoslav and Italian 
this after the application has been received in export ceiling price. hemp for twine and cordage, although 
a this Office. it is possible production costs may be 
of the| License applications are considered a hei —— panne Mae 
romptly and in the order in which they sti : "ies is on of machinery to enabie Chilean hemp 
will Mca ievery effoct ls made t» American Fibers—Another Ma-  t, compete with European sources, 
expedite the handling of license applica- 2] inding ' € production of hemp in Chile is 
MOTT os and applicants are requested not to terial Binding the Americas favored by the fertility of the soil, good 
4 gf | make inquiries concerning the progress Together climate, and the convenient location of 
ard O} of an individual application until full railways and other transportation fa- 
Street | mailing time to and from this Office, as (Continued from p. 7) cilities, Difficulties in retting and pre- 
| Wellas a pericd of five days for processing paring the fiber are being overcome 
Export | has been allowed. Applicants should not average annual 1936-40 crop was 289,000 through the establishment of central 
¢ Wa. expect to be advised concerning applica- bales). Production, however, it not ex- stations for these operations. About 
v ott, tions filed on appeal in less than fourteen pected to commence until the middle of half of the national production is ex- 
days after receipt of the appeal in this 1943. ported, chiefly (in prewar years) to 
Export | Office. An alternate plan which may be Great Britain, Argentina, and Germany. 
c Wat- Information as to the probable action brought into operation, if the necessary In recent years Argentine purchases 
Hous, | of the Office of Export Control respecting machinery cannot be obtained abroad, have declined due to increased hemp 
@ proposed shipment or a hypothetical provides for the establishment of a hand- production at home, and British pur- 
license application will not be given. It weaving industry in the northern prov- chases have increased. Exports for 1940 
of For} vin be necessary in all cases to submit inces. A corporation established by the amounted to approximately four thou- 
ie: an application together with pertinent | government would hire weavers, supply § sand metric tons. Exports of jute are 
nbering } information in order to obtain a decision. looms and yarn, and sell cloth for manu- controlled by the government, both as 
ae facture into bags. regards price and quantity. 
-_ 4. Applications for Licenses Now Being Chile—Chile is the only country among . 
3 Rejected on the Basis of Export our neighbor republics which produces Fibers for Twine, Rope, and 
to that Price. substantial quantities of hemp, one of ; 
ial Seal} | The issuance of an export license for — the oldest fibers. Hemp was in use be- Marine Cordage 
vumber.} Which an application is made may be re- fore both abaca and sisal for making rope, 
uary 5,| fused where it be necessary in the interest and before jute for making bags. Hemp The Hemisphere is more self-sufficient 
1 is for} ofthe national defense because the FAS is a soft fiber, but is employed chiefly in fibers for twine and rope than in fibers 
he case} Price shown on the export license appli- for the manufacture of twine and for bagging and marine cordage. 
ner the} ation exceeds the current export market cordage. The chief fiber for marine cordage is 
as been} Price or is in excess of the export ceiling While hemp is very durable and does abaca or manila hemp. It is better adapt- 
is valid} Price as published by the Office of Price not rot in water, as does jute, it is not ed for this use than any other fiber 
al and Administration. In these instances in sufficiently pliable or elastic to be an on account of its strength, lightness, and 
Which the export price does exceed the ideal material for bagging. Also, it can- resistance to sea water. The only sub- 
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stantial source of abaca is the Philip- 
pines, which, up to the present time, have 
produced over 95 percent of the world’s 
supply. 

Several years ago 2,000 acres of abaca 
were planted in Panama. Recently a 
few of the plants have produced small 
amounts of fiber which approximate 
Philippine abaca in quality. It is not 
comparable in price, however, owing to 
the high cost of labor in Panama. Al- 
though it is thought that production of 
abaca could be expanded considerably 
in the hemisphere, such expansion could 
not be expected to produce results 
within two to three years. 


Both sisal and henequen are native to 
Yucatan, and their production in other 
parts of the world originated with plants 
brought from Yucatan. Sisal is used for 
wrapping twines and small ropes, and 
henequen for binder twine. If properly 
prepared, however, henequen is similar 
to sisal and can be used interchangeably 
with it for a number of products. For 
non-marine purposes, first grade sisal 
can be used in place of abaca. 

Henequen is grown only in this hemi- 
sphere, chiefly in Yucatan and Cuba. 
Sisal is grown in Haiti. Out of total 1938 
exports of approximately 420,000,000 
pounds of sisal and henequen from the 
producing countries of the world, 117,- 
710,000 pounds came from Mexico, 11,- 
517,000 from Cuba, and 15,924,000 from 
Haiti. In the same year British East 
Africa exported 293,600,000 pounds and 
the Netherlands Indies produced 63,096,- 
000 pounds. 


The war has adversely affected hene- 
quen production, because of the loss of 
European markets, sisal prices have 


fallen, and sisal is being used for a num- 
ber of purposes for which henequen—a 
less expensive fiber—is ordinarily em- 
ployed. Even if the United States should 
be cut off from the Netherlands Indies 
(this area in 1940 supplied over one- 


Courtesy United Fruit Co 


Rope in the Raw. 
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third of United States sisal and henequen 
imports) and British East African pro- 
duction should prove insufficient, it is 
possible that hemisphere requirements 
might be met through increased produc- 
tion, but at higher prices. Increased pro- 
duction in sisal is more probable than 
increased production of henequen, since 
sisal requires only 3 years to mature, 
and henequen takes 5 to 7 years. 

Many of the native fibers in the other 
American republics are used for making 
ropes; caroa in Brazil, cabuya in Ecua- 
dor, cahamo in Uruguay, palma istle 
in Mexico, maguey in Peru, and ramie in 
Argentina, are a few of the fibers which 
have been used for that purpose. In 
addition, hemp production in Chile, Ar- 
gentina, and the United States might be 
considerably increased. One of the ad- 
vantages Of hemp is that it is an annual 
plant and produces fiber within 4 months 
of planting. 

Finally, it may be said that among na- 
tive fibers suitable for bagging, produc- 
tion is comparatively small, and machin- 
ery for decortication as yet inadequate. 
Sisal, henequen, and hemp production 
can be considerably expanded in the 
hemisphere and, for some uses, these 
products can be substituted for abaca. 
The present cultivation of abaca in 
Panama might be substantially increased 
and the production of the fiber extended 
to other republics of the hemisphere. 
With the impetus of the war, cultivation 
of fibers in the hemisphere presents a 
challenge to scientists, to inventors, and 
to agriculturists to discover efficient 
means means of cultivating and of decor- 
ticating so that when peace is restored, 
fibers grown in the hemisphere may be in 
a position to compete in world markets 
with products from the Far East. 





United States Moves Swiftly to 
Supply Hemisphere Industry 
With Vital Materials 


As its own factories pour out war 
materials, the United States has moved 
swiftly to keep the wheels of industry 
turning throughout the Americas to the 
south. 


Following the policy enunciated by 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
at Rio de Janeiro, the United States has 
gone ahead with plans to share vital 
goods in “equal and _ proportionate” 
amounts with the other American repub- 
lics. The list of essential materials cov- 
ers not only strategic minerals like 
copper, lead, zinc, and aluminum, but 
also fabricated products like farm ma- 
chinery and automobiles. 


In Washington, the War Production 
Board, which plans the use of materials, 
announced how the policy for supplying 
hemisphere industry would operate. To 
meet essential hemisphere needs for the 
first 3 months of 1942, the United States 
has allocated to the other republics great 
quantities of vital materials, including 
375,000 tons of steel, 3,300,000 pounds of 
rayon, $13,000,000 in miscellaneous farm 
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machinery, 10,100,000 pounds of am. 
monium sulphate, 35,000,000 pounds of 
caustic soda, 17,500,000 pounds of copper 
sulphate, 47,500,000 pounds of soda ash 
17,500,000 pounds of superphosphate, 

Glycerine, citric acid, chlorine, nicke 
platinum, plastics, tungsten, formalde. 
hyde, and other items—all considereg by 
production officials as materials most jp 
demand for war industry—are on the 
list of goods allotted to sister American 
republics. 

The job of distributing goods to nations 
below the Rio Grande occupies a promi. 
nent place in the whole picture of the 
gigantic production effort of the Uniteg 
States. Included in that picture are the 
factors of huge expansion in Uniteg 
States war industry, Lend-Lease aid to 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and other al. 
lies, and civilian requirements at home. 
To divide goods in ways which will best 
contribute to victory and best serve the 
most essential nonmilitary needs at home 
and in the other American republics calls 
for unprecedented planning of distriby- 
tion. The United States is in the midst 
of this distribution planning today. 

The enormous war-production pro- 
gram forced Washington to ration scarce 
materials. By a system of priorities and 
allocations, the United States now di- 
rects these materials to points where the 
greatest contributions to the general war 
effort can be made. These points are de. 
termined through the cooperation of the 
Board of Economic Warfare and the War 
Production Board. 


Speaking of the allotment of materials 
to the republics of the south, Douglas C. 
MacKeachie, director of purchases in the 
War Production Board, said: “These al- 
locations are based on quite accurate 
checks and studies made by the Board 
of Economic Warfare with the other 
American republics. The figures were 
checked in the War Production Board as 
to their effects on total needs.” 


The Board of Economic Warfare now 
is making more than a hundred studies 
of essential needs in the other Americas, 
These embrace manufactured goods, as 
well as steel and chemicals, in urgent de- 
mand to keep factories in Central and 
South America operating. The realistic 
basis for trade between the Americas in 
this scheme of allocation is this: South 
and Central America are supplying the 
United States with many important com- 
modities—copper, nitrates, wool, tin, 
tungsten, and others. In return, coun- 
tries of this hemisphere are entirely or 
largely dependent upon the _ United 
States for many supplies like steel, rayon, 
and chemicals which they used to im- 
port in part or in whole from Europe and 
Japan. The economic well-being of the 
hemisphere depends upon proportionate 
sharing of scarce materials by the Amer- 
ican republics, say Washington economic 
planners. 

The initial allocation of goods to the 
other hemisphere nations helped to es- 
tablish the main pattern of distribution. 
It is a pattern likely to be followed many 
times in the rationing of materials to the 
other American republics in coming 
months. 
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x ion Trad 
sa | POrClon rade 
«| Opportunities odern 
de- 
d by : 
St in Interested American firms and indi- 
the | yiduals may obtain the names, addresses, X 0 i 
rican and full details regarding the purchase 
of American goods by foreign firms upon 
tions application to the Bureau of Foreign and “ 
omi- Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
’ the not furnish credit ratings or assume re- A C inl 9 ; 
hited sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
2 the inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
nited taken in all cases. Information as to the 
id to equipment of these firms for handling YOU KNOW there is a right way to prepare export 
tal- | American goods, including bank refer- shipments. 
ome, , capital, etc., will be included with 
best Sede opportunity and may be ob- YOU KNOW it is wasteful to design and manufacture 
> the tained from the Commercial Intelligence a product if that product is to be battered until useless 
lome Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- or unsalable through faulty packing. 
calls | trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ribu- ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
a | sed anions MAKE SAFE SHIPMENTS! 
enclosed. : 
pro- sina 
Carce i) 
and : YOU SHOULD HAVE A copy OF MODERN Export Packine 
 di- Commodities City and country 
e the a rT eee | 
| war 2 IT COVERS EVERY PHASE OF PACKING GOODS FOR EXPORT — 
e de- a 
a . 
tare: Construction Protection Against Pilferage 
srials yishhooks, double - and Winnipeg, Mani- | 791 Design Markings and Marks of Origin 
si ee |) OE Methods Packing and Marine Insurance 
n the “tnanucture ot tishing ” - Materials Parcel Post 
. ¢ re ee a0 | ...€0 re Lowest Customs Charges _ Facilities in 1,200 Foreign Ports 
soard at orteeis and snaps, do 791 Damage Prevention 
other te - nd, 200 to 3 i 1 
. bronzed, « 0 300 do 79 
be ee t i, f { 791 
wire, yronzed, or ao re!) 
rd as manufacture of fish bait 
fled blades, in. solid. or |....-do 701 Order Your Copy Send $1 with your name and address to 
now tubular form, for manu- the S intend f D WwW h 
udies facture of fishing rods. uperinien ent o} ocuments, ash- 
ricas, Order of 2,000. ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of Trade 
roy a Today we Promotion Series No. 207. 
pow Agency Opportunities 
ARLMEMELTELLE LES EEE IIA LEELED LLLP ECL AMELIA IAB EES OME IL EAI 
Lists of such inquiries from foreign sie 
south | sources will be furnished at cost of typing . y ‘di ruinous levels; and a new high in coffee 
y the | "pon a to the oe —_ Coffee Agreement Aiding consumption in the United States for 
com- opportunities comprise inquiries {trom ic | Salt , 1941, estimated at around 2,150,000,000 
tin, resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, Economic Solidarity pounds. 
oun- or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- The most important event for the cof- “While 1941 was highly satisfactory,” 
ly or resent American suppliers and who sell fee industry in 1941, and one of the most Mr. Penteado added, “1942 will bring 
nited by means of samples or catalogs and are far-reaching for inter-American rela- other tests of our efforts. If these pro- 
ayon, paid a commission or salary but who do tions, was the implementing of the Inter- grams are to be of lasting benefit in re- 
yim- | notpurchase merchandise for resale. Re- | American Coffee Agreement, Eurico Pen- Storing economic stability and purchasing 
> and quests for estimates of the cost of lists of teado, chairman of the Pan-American power to the producing countries, they 
f the agency opportunities should state specifi- Coffee Bureau, declared recently. not only must stimulate consumption in 
onate cally and in detail both the countries and The agreement, he said, “vigorously” the United States at reasonable consumer 
mer- commodities of interest stimulated coffee consumption in the prices and lift growers’ prices to remu- 
omic ; United States and was “most construc- _nerative levels, but must see to it that 
tive” in strengthening the economic soli- these prices follow on parity with United 
> the darity of the Western Hemisphere. States goods made costlier by the war.” 
des oy U.S. Consulate is to be established Principal effects of the Inter-American 
ition. " mara, Eritrea, early in the present = Coffee Agreement were given by Mr. Pen- 
oe calendar year. Eritrea was a part of the teado as follows: a stabilized market in Exports of coal from Bulgaria during 
9 tht former Italian East African Empire. It the United States, previously rendered 1940 showed a sharp increase, amounting 
ming is now occupied and governed by forces chaotic by wartime surpluses; initial re- to 235,886 tons, compared with only 17,648 
of the United Nations opposing the Axis. covery of New York coffee prices from tons in 1939. 
\ 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 24, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 24 is- 
sue contains these articles: 


THIRD MEETING OF MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS: 


Address by the Under Secretary of 
State. 

Views of the President of Brazil on 
Hemispheric Solidarity. 


COMMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE ON SENATOR CONNALLY’S 
PRESS CONFERENCE. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL. 
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AMERICANS IN THE FAR EAST. 


AID TO AMERICANS STRANDED 
ABROAD. 


COORDINATION OF RELIEF ACTIV- 
ITIES. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS: Proce- 
dure for Handling Problems Arising 
in Connection with the British White 
Paper of September 10, 1941. 


VISIT OF EMINENT COMPOSER 
FROM BRAZIL. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
CHANGES. 


Other Publications 


WARTIME REGULATION OF 
WAGES AND HOURS IN CANADA. 
Wage and Hour Division, Research and 
Statistics Branch. 1941. 63 pp. 
Mimeo. Discusses the impact of the war 
on the regulation of wages and hours 
in Canada, including the wartime wage- 
stabilization plan introduced in Decem- 
ber 1940 and extended and implemented 
in November 1941, as well as minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour legislation. 

Available gratis from: Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A NEW ATLAS OF CHINA—LAND, 
AIR, AND SEA ROUTES. Marthe 
Rajchman. (Descriptive text by the 
Staff of Asia Magazine.) 1941. 24 pp. 
$1.75. This volume opens with two gen- 
eral maps of China showing its position 
with respect to the rest of eastern Asia 
and its internal geographical structure. 
There follow maps of communications 
between the United States and China, 
within China, between China and the 
areas to the north and west, and between 
China and the countries of southeastern 
Asia. The great Pacific area from the 
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American shores to the Middle East j, 
depicted in two maps, one of whj 
shows in detail the myriad Pae 
Islands. The tenth and final map qj. 
agrams the distance between Principg) 
points in the Far East. The book gop, 
tains an introduction by Rear Admirg 
H. E. Yarnell, U. S. N. (Retired). 
Available from: The John Day Co, 9 
West 45th Street, New York, N. ¥. 


LATIN AMERICA. William  Lyth 
Schurz. 1941. 378 pp. Price, $3.75 
Written as a result of 30 years of traye 
observation, and study, this book gives 
a unified picture of all the 20 countries 
of Latin America. The author writes 
with first-hand knowledge of Latin 
American life, having known may types 
of people, including farmers, laborers 
business and professional men, soldiers 
government officials, and Indians of the 
interior of South America. He empha. 
sizes the more permanent elements of 
Latin American life, stressing at the 
same time the trends away from tradi. 
tional pattern. Its seven parts deal with 
geography, history, peoples, politics, ego. 
nomic life, international and cultural 
relations. 

Available from: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 


BRITAIN’S TRADE IN THE POst. 
WAR WORLD. National Planning As. 
sociation. 1941. 35 pp. Pamphlet No, 
9. Price, 25 cents. Discusses Britain's 
problem of industrial readjustment when 
the war is ended and the part the 
United Nations must play in assuring a 
permanent economic foundation for col- 
lective security. Suggests the general 
character which the problem is likely to 
assume and points out the direction 
in which a possible solution may be 
found. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 1721 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Mayors of 260 Cities Vote to 
Cement Cultural Ties 
Between the Americas 


Leading cities of the United States 
through their mayors, 260 in all, assem- 
bled in Washington for their annual con- 
ference, went on record for establishing 
a broad program to create and cement 
ties between the peoples of all the Ameri- 
can republics. 

The conference adopted a 12-point 
program combining the main purposes of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs with suggestions for 
joint municipal action. 

Among the most important objectives 
of the program are: 

(a) The celebration of Pan American 
Day, April 14, in all municipalities. 

(b) The celebration throughout the 
hemisphere of the Independence Day of 
each American republic. 

(c) Popular instruction concerning 
the need for freer exchange of goods 
among the Americas. 
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The resolutions, presented by Mayor 
tcher Bowron of Los Angeles, were 
identical with those recommended by the 
second Inter-American Congress of 
yunicipalities in Santiago, Chile, last 
ptember, composed of 17 United States 
ors and 200 city executives of the 
other Americas. They established the 
following agenda, as “means of fostering 
inter-American friendship through mu- 
nicipal activities”: 
(1) Exchange of municipal officials or em- 
among the Americas. 
(2) Designation by cities of certain of 
municipal officials to facilitate the 
yisits and studies of visitors from the other 


Americas. 

3) Enthusiastic celebration of Pan Ameri- 
can Day (April 14) in all the municipalities 
of the Americas. 

(4) The naming of city streets and parks 
after the heroes of all the Americas. 

(5 The encouragement of wide education 
in the field of history of the Americas and 

wiarization of the history and institutions 
of all the Americas. 

(6) Securing the cooperation of the uni- 
yersities to launch a linguistic program, in 
which similar words and terms of a basic 
gcabulary in all the languages of the 
Americas could be reconciled and made iden- 
tical over a period of years. 

(7) The universal adoption of certain 
common practices throughout the Americas, 
sych as the metric system and the righthand 


“o) Popular instruction about the need for 
freer exchange among the Americas of goods 
and the products of the labor of the masses. 

(9) Encouragement of the exchange of 

alists among the Americas. 

(10) Promotion of the interchange of stu- 
dents among the Americas both during the 
school year and during vacation periods. 

(11) The celebration of the Independence 
Day of each country of the Americas by all 
the municipalities of the continent, especially 
in the schools. 

(12) The establishment of the Day of the 
American Municipality on the day of the 
founding of the first city government of the 
New World. 


To carry out this program, the presi- 
dent of the conference, Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia of New York, appointed a com- 
mittee authorized to “promote any other 
measures that will solidify friendship 
among the peoples of all the Americas.” 

The following are the respective In- 
dependence Days of the American repub- 
lics, proposed for universal celebration 
throughout the Western Hemisphere: 

Argentina, May 25; Bolivia, August 6; 
Brazil, September 7; Canada, July 1 
(Dominion Day); Colombia, July 20; 
Costa Rica, September 15; Cuba, May 20; 
Chile, September 18; Ecuador, August 10; 
El Salvador, September 15; United States 
of America, July 4; Guatemala, Septem- 
ber 15; Haiti, January 1; Honduras, Sep- 
tember 15; Mexico, September 16; 
Nicaragua, September 15; Panama, No- 
vember 3; Paraguay, May 14; Peru, July 
%; Dominican Republic, February 27; 
Uruguay, August 25; Venezuela, July 5. 





The Italian Dressmakers Union, New 
York City, through its general secretary, 
has telegraphed the President: “The 
United States will have the loyal sup- 
port of the masses of the Italians resid- 
ing in America as well as the prayers and 
g00d wishes of the oppressed people of 
Italy. Our cause is their cause—the 
cause of their liberation.” 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Chilean Expositions at Santiago 


Plans for two Chilean Expositions 
mentioned in several previous issues of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY have been 
further modified. The Industrial and 
Commercial Exposition is scheduled to 
open March 1, and to be followed by the 
International Sample Fair about 2 
months later. The management of these 
projects has been taken over by the 
Sociedad de Fomento Fabril (Chilean 
Manufacturers Association), with head- 
quarters at Bandera 131, Santiago. Sr. 
Carlos Valenzuela Cruchaga is Manager. 

The primary object of the Industrial 
and Commercial Exposition, as well as 
of the International Sample Fair, is the 
promotion of better relations among the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Present plans include a convention of 
manufacturers and businessmen from 
the other American Republics during the 
period of the Exposition. 

Requests for additional information 
may be addressed to the Chilean Manu- 
facturers Association at Santiago, any 
Chilean Consulate in the United States, 
the Chilean Embassy, or the Department 
of Commerce in Washington. 
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Enemy’s Treatment of U. S. 
Businessmen at Amoy, China 


The American Consul at Foochow, 
China, reported on January 3, 1942, that 
he had received information, believed to 
be reliable, to the effect that on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, the Japanese landed on the 
island of Kulangsu, where most of the 
foreign residents of Amoy (China) have 
their homes, and placed American: and 
British nationals under custody for sev- 
eral days in the Japanese Poai Hospital; 
that on their release they were given dis- 
tinguishing arm bands to wear and were 
permitted to move about on the island, 
but not to leave it; that Chinese and 
British banks, some of which were re- 
ported to have sent most of their cash 
to Hong Kong, were allowed to open for 
limited business; and that the Municipal 
Council of the International Settlement 
on Kulangsu was continuing to function 
under Japanese control. 





In England, rayon stockings are now 
said to cost as much as real silk did be- 
fore the war. 





HOW WE ARE SPENDING 
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23 CENTS 
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11 CENTS 





THIS CHART SHOWS HOW THE WAR 
DOLLAR is being spent. It is based upon 
@ proportional breakdown of $71,100,000,000 
appropriated and proposed for national 
defense as of November 30, 1941. This 
includes $60,000,000,000 voted for defense 
by Congress, including $13,000,000,000 for 
Lend-Lease purposes, plus commitments 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and subsidiaries of $4,000,000,090, and 
additional sums totaling $7,100,000,000 
requested by the President in recent; 
messages to Congress. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


This service, containing data on FOREIGN economic and commercial conditions; market areas; industrial developments; 
international shifts of capital; transportation; export and import data; monetary, financial, and budgetary developments; 
foreign commercial laws; tariff restrictions and regulations, etc.; was inaugurated January 1941, Volume I, Nos. 1 to 67) 
inclusive. Copies of the reports, Nos. 1 to 66, inclusive (except No. 6, which is out of print) are available at the single 
copy price shown, or $3 for the entire set (except No. 6), from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Copies of No. 67, Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States—Calendar Year 1940, are 
available without charge from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., as long as the limited 
supply lasts. Issuance of the International Reference Service was suspended for the duration of the war, December 1941, 





Similar material, when available for ‘public use, will appear in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY; annual subscription 
$4.50, from Superintendent of Documents. 
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